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UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE 


CURRICULA FOR 
TEACHERS 


LEADING T* 


Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Teachers College of Temple University offers two groups of curricula leading 
to certificates for teaching. While both programs are designed specifically in terms 
of Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill those of most other states. 


One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 

Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provisional Certificate. The other 
prepares for the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of Education, and for 
Pennsylvania Certification of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. 


To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the greatest advancement is 
offered those with the necessary scholastic credentials. 


Note: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses accepted toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are 
offered in Late Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Morning hours. 


Temple 
University 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
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GSS ELECTRIC MICROSCOPES 


OVER 77,000 NOW IN U.S. SCHOOLS 
(COMPLETELY AMERICAN MADE) 


3rd, 4th, 5th GRADE SCIENCE 

















GSS M100 


MICROSCOPE SLIDE COLLECTIONS 


Each $7.50 20 Slides 


These slide collections are especially arranged for ele- 
mentary science—though priced at 2 to rds less 
than the regular prices, they are excellent for all such 


work. 
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Standard 1 x 3 inch slides, each set in Clay-Adams 
plastic slide box. 


General Science Assortment—insects-tissues, tex- 
tiles, paper, minerals, sands, fibres, etc. 
Physiology—blood, muscle, brain, kidney, liver, 
etc. 

Simple Plants—algae, ferns, mushrooms, horse- 
tails, etc. 

Gymnosperms—sections of leaves, stems, roots, 
cones, of pines, gingkos, cedars, cycads. 
Angiosperms: Dicots—sections of leaves, stems, 
roots, flowers, of dicot flowering plants. 
Angiosperms: Monocots—sections of stems, 
leaves, roots, flowers, of the monocot flowering 
plants. 

Plant Roots—sections and whole mounts of as- 
sorted plant roots. 

Plant Stems—sections cut CS or LS of various 
plant stems. 

Plant Stems—sections of the stems of 20 common 
lawn shrubs and trees. 

Flowers and Fruits—sections of flowers and fruits. 
Leaves—sections of leaves of assorted plants. 
Common Food Vegetables—sections of potato, 
carrot, onion, etc. 

Textiles—the textile Fibres. 

Textiles—Cloth types. 

Mineral Grains—20 slides of various mineral 
grains, provided with 2 pieces of Polaroid film 
to permit use of polarized light for striking color 
effect. 

Paper and Printing—types of paper and printing. 
Insects—whole and dissected midwestern com- 
mon insects. 

Insect Wings—20 slides showing WM of insects 
wings. 

Insect Legs—20 slides of various insect leg types. 
Zoology—20 sections of WM of amoeba, para- 
mocium, hydra, worms, etc. 

Diseased Plants—20 slides showing diseased 
tissues with especial emphasis on plants of 
economic importance. 

Agricultural Plants—sections of common field 
crops. 


GSS M100 ELECTRIC MICROSCOPE 


Microscope, single objective, 50X (add’l objective for 100X, $2.00 extra), 
box of Micromount Cards—one prepared plus 10 sets of blanks, 32-page 
Booklet, “The Microscope in Elementary Science,” 2-year Service Guarantee, 
plastic dust bag, Paper Carrying Case, one Clay-Adams plastic box of 20 
prepared slides and 5 blank slides. (NOTE: six different boxes of slides are 
available, so the purchaser of 6 units can secure 120 prepared slides—all 
different). These units are designed to sit on a table by the window for 
constant student use. They are often checked out to students for home hobby 
projects. 
Price, Each $15.00 
3 or more at one time @ $13.33 
(Natural Finish, Cedar Case, extra $3.00). 


JUNIOR HIGH SCIENCE-INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGY 


Select the M120 Electric Microscope (described below) with one box of pre- 
pared slides—your own selection from the list. 

Price, Each $29.75 

4 or more at one time @ $25.00 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


GSSM120HE unit consists of the M120 electric unit together with 40 prepared 

slides showing assorted textile fibres and cloth used in sewing classes, 
and stained tissue sections of the common food vegetables. 

Price, Each $34.95 

3 or more at one time @ $30.00 


AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


GSSM120A unit —con- 
sists of the M120 elec- 
tric microscope — unit, 
together with 20 pre- 
pared slides showing 
tissue sections of Dis- 
eased Plants, and 20 
additional slides show- 
ing tissue sections of 
the Common Field Crop 
plants. 

Price, Each $34.95, 
3 or more at one time 


@ $30.00 





GSS M120 


GSS M120 ELECTRIC MICROSCOPE UNIT 


Microscope, 2 objectives, 75X and 125X, “Society thread’ lenses inter- 
changeable with all professional models, built-in Electric light and filter 
system, natural Cedar Case, 32-page booklet, plastic dust bag. 


MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Cast Aluminum base and knobs. ALL BRASS tubes, cells, clips, and gears. 
New type spring-tension gear box and slide arrangement, virtually unbreak- 
able. Built-in electric system: UL approved, 110-120V A.C., 2,000 Hr. rated 
GE8 watt bulb, fully grounded. Finished into two coats Blue and Gray baked 
plastic enamel over bonderized surfaces, acid and reagent resistant. Tubes 
and cells, nickel plated. All GSS Microscopes covered by 2-year Free Service 
Guarantee. (Serviced at Minneapolis, Minnesota. $1.00 postage and packing 
expense for return. No other charge regardless of damage). Completely 
American-made, including lenses. 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE CO. 
P. O. Box 8423 St. Louis Park Station 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
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Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


INEXPENSIVE, CHARMING, ALWAYS APPRECIATED 


NAME | ' ar DELIVERY 
PENCILS 












TREY MOP 





1. 
FEATURE 


OFFER 












5 Pencils with 
Leatherette 
@ Case: Person- 
@ alized and Im- 
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2. STANDARD OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive 
tinfoil Christmas box; each pencil a 
different color, imprinted in gilt with 
the recipient’s full name, as shown in 


icture. 
pe" Only 16¢ per set 






















4. 
fp SPECIAL OFFER 


12 personalized pen- 
cils in Assorted Col- 
ors encased in an at- 
tractive Xmas leath- 
erette case also im- 
printed and person- 
alized as shown. 


























5. PAD OFFER 


Personalized 

leatherette bound 

notepad measur- 

ing 4” x 614". 

da * 50 lined pages of 

high quality pa- 

per and leath- 
erette. 


CAS Wag Only 19c 


PER PAD 








3. ECONOMY OFFER _ 3 Pencil Set encased 
in an attractive tinfoil Christmas box, each pencil 
a different color im- “Season's Greetings 
printed in gilt with from Your Teacher” § 








Please print or type names in order to insure prompt delivery. Do not 
wait until later to order. Order now and be sure!!! S38 
Payment — Your Choice—1. Remit with Order—2. _C.O.D. Only Ile : 


Send Your Order to PER SET 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 12 STAMEORD, CONNECTICUT 











‘In This Issue 


& The month of November calls for 
many celebrations of American Edu- 
cation Week in our schools. In the first 
article in this issue are featured the 
proclamations of President Eisenhower 
and Governor George M. Leader, Nor- 
man Cousins’ thinking on the theme of 
the week, and the thinking of promi- 
_ nent Americans on the daily topics. 
Pm At the 36th annual Education Con- 
gress of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Charles H. Boehm, Superin- 
tendent, outlined the task of his De- 
partment. His address and the report 
on the two-day meeting of the Con- 
gress are “must” reading for adminis- 
trators and teachers in the Common- 
wealth. 
| & Looking forward to December, we 
announce the PSEA Convention, to be 
held in Harrisburg, December 27-29. 
Two amendments to the PSEA Con- 
stitution are being submitted for vote 
| of the delegates. Any one who hasn’t 
| made his hotel reservation to date will 
find the list of hotels, motels, and 
tourist homes useful. 
| & PSEA has two firsts on its record 
this fall—the first Workshop for Local 
| Branch Public Relations Chairmen was 
| held at State College, September 21 
and 22; the first conference of chapter 





| 
| sponsors and others interested in the 
| Student Education Association of 
| 
| 


Pennsylvania was held at Allenberry, 
September 28 and 29. 


|B We are glad to feature a list of 


teachers and administrators who re- 


| tired at the end of the 1955-56 school 


| 

| year. More pictures and stories of 
| honors paid these people who have 
| rendered never-to-be-forgotten service 


in our schools will be included in 
future issues of the JouRNAL. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


| A. CLair Moser Associate Executive Secretary 
| Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
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Assistant Executive Secretaries 


Davin F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 


| M. ExizaBetH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
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Administrative Assistant 
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12 IS A MARVELOUS AGE. But why all of its conflict and 
confusion? How can you cope best with the whims and 
moods of this group? What points must be appreciated 
to make adults better advisors to them? Answers to 
these questions are just part of ‘‘Twice Six’, latest in 
the new series of booklets written by the eminent child 
psychologist, Dr. S$. Smith. Send for your FREE COPY to- 
day. Plan to get the entire series. No obligation. 
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Progressive PENNSYLVANIA Teachers plan protection against ‘‘money- 
worries" during periods of disability with Educators Income Protection. 


Each year for more than 45 years, an 
increasing of teachers in Penn- 
sylvania have selected Educators Income 
Protection to safeguard their security 
and help assure the realization of their 
most cherished plans. 23,483 Pennsyl- 
vania teachers now are protected by 
Educators! Join now, individually or as 
part of one of the 189 independent or 
the 49 county-endorsed groups, shown 
on the map, who depend on Educators 
to protect their savings today—realize 
their dreams tomorrow. Year ‘round 








coverage includes vacations and leaves, sickness benefits for as long as 
2 years and accident benefits up to 5 years. Hospital and surgica! bene- 
fits for teachers and dependents are also available. Benefits paid to 
Pennsylvania teachers last year were $530,299. 


Donald Boyer 
Camp Hill 


GF t 
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b= ducalors 
SN“ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, your latest child psychology folder 
entitled ‘““‘TWICE SIX; also send informa- 
tion about your Accident & Sickness Pro- 
tection [) Hospital Protection [] Have 
representative call [] 
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Roy P. Miller 
Titusville 


There's an Ed 


Gordon Simonson 







Scranton 


liv- 





ing in your area, He's carefully trained 
to assure you personal service. Mail the 
coupon today for full particulars or to 


have him call on you. 


TEACHER [_ | 
STUDENT [_ | 
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_The November Cover 


Parents, teachers, and _ citizens 
throughout Pennsylvania and _ the 
United States during the days Novem- 
ber 11 to 17, inclusive, will observe 
the 36th American Education Week. 

Appropriately the theme is “Schools 
for a Strong America.” Our artist has 
caught the spirit of American youth in 
a very significant way in his design. 

Here are the children of Pennsyl- 
vania, our future citizens. Here are 
pictured the vigor of youth, the whole- 
some personalities, the alert minds, the 
eager interest that one finds in our 
Pennsylvania and American schools 
today. Here is the strength of America 
_ in the future. 

Here through the wise and devoted 
teacher are transmitted the heritage of 
our democratic institutions and a 
glimpse of what the future holds so 
far as it can be discerned in terms of 
education needs for the todays and 
tomorrows. 

Here through the wise teacher our 
youth grow physically, mentally, social- 
ly, and spiritually. 

The concern which each parent has 
for the future of his or her child is no 
less than the concern which the de- 
voted teacher has for this same child. 
In other words the parents’ children 
are the teachers’ children; and the 
teachers’ children are the parents’ chil- 
dren. 

Four significant groups have been 
responsible for American Education 
Week—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Legion, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It 
is fitting that these organizations 
should join in an observance of the 
work and worth of the schools. 

Education is, indeed, one of our 
most significant American institutions. 
Samuel F. Smith, when he wrote the 
“My Country "Tis of Thee,” wrote a 
portent of the America of which he 
| dreamed through the years— 

Our glorious land today 

Neath education’s sway, 

Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair 

Whose bounties all may share— 
| Behold them everywhere 
| On vale and hill. 

And so we all join in a meaningful 

observance of American Education 

| Week, November 11 to 17. 
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Brighten your holiday programs 


WITH THESE “FIRST-RUN” FILMSTRIPS FROM SVE 


Perennial favorites that belong 
in every filmstrip library 


© Why We Have These and dozens of 
Thanksgiving other asi oe 
are illustrated an 
: Te ey s described in the 
spite bina 1956 edition of SVE’s 
® The Little Pine Tree FREE 
® Rudolph— the HOLIDAY 
Red-Nosed Reindeer BOOKLET 


® Rudolph Shines Send for your copy 
Again today. 


The boy who 
came to dinner 
was an Indian! 





“INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING” 


e Full color e 6 to 11 year olds 
e Sound e 49 frames 
This delightful new filmstrip, adapted from a story in Child Life and 
the Childcraft books, tells about two small Pilgrim girls who befriend 
an Indian chief's little boy who became lost. Their kindness averts an 
Indian raid and the settlers have added reason for giving thanks. 
Recorded narration and musical background. 


A249-1R Indians for Thanksgiving, with 
RSL, Sletten cleener eret eee $10.00 


Everywhere... 
Christmas 
tonight! 





“CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD” 


e Full color e 8 year olds and up 
e Sound e 40 frames 


Based on Phillips Brooks’ famous poem, “A Christmas Carol,” this 
memorable new offering shows how Christmas is celebrated through- 
out the world and explains the origins of many of our Yule customs 
and traditions. Produced by Graded Press. 


D850-19R Christmas Around the World, 
with 33% r.p.m.L.P. record.................5. $10.00 


SOCIETY FOR 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) | 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois { 
Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, free copy of SVE’s booklet | 
describing filmstrips for Holiday programs. 18 

C Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 
Name I 
School | 
Address | 
City. = ; 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK — 1956 


President Eisenhower Calls 
for National Observance 


HEREAS since the founding of our 
Nation, our citizens have zeal- 
ously worked and sacrificed to provide 
schools and colleges for the education 
of our children, our youths, and our 
adults; and 
WueEreas the White House Confer- 
ence on Education held in 1955, with 
delegates from all the States and Ter- 
ritories, representing millions of citi- 
zens of all races, faiths, and walks of 
life, reemphasized the needs of the 
Nation for more and better schools 
and colleges to the end that our people 
through improved education may make 
a greater contribution to the progress 
and future welfare of America, and to 
the peace and well-being of the world; 
and 
WHEREAS the setting aside of a 
special education week each year pro- 
vides a fitting opportunity for parents 
and educators and the public generally 
to visit schools and educational insti- 
tutions, to express their appreciation 
of the work of our teachers and school 
officials, and to exchange views upon 
educational problems and progress: 
Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. 
EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate 
the period from November 11 to No- 
vember 17, 1956, as American Edu- 
cation Week; and I urge the fullest 
possible participation in the observance 
of that week by the people throughout 
the United States. This week of dedi- 
cation to education and to the efforts 
and achievements of teachers, school 
and college administrators, and others 
in this important area of public service 
is especially significant during this 
first year of appraisal, in terms of local 
community needs and required action, 
of the recommendations made by the 
White House Conference on Education. 
Let us all stress the need for good 
schools to keep America strong. 
—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
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Schools for a Strong America 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor 
The Saturday Review 


eee is more than one of our 
national assets. It is the most im- 
portant of our assets—the one asset 
that gives meaning to all others. 

Valuable and essential though every- 
thing else may be on the national bal- 
ance sheet—resources such as oil or 
coal or uranium or timber, or the bil- 
lions of rich acres under cultivation, 
or the vast industrial plants—the 
strength of America rests on the ideas 
and knowledge of Americans. What 
we think and what we know will deter- 
mine what we do with our resources 
and our machines, or the decisions we 
make in our dealings with the rest of 
the world, or how we apply ourselves to 
our problems, or the kind of purpose 
we put into our lives as individuals. 

Knowledge is not confined to the 
classroom, of course, nor must it be. 
Indeed, teachers believe they have 
failed in their job if young people stop 
learning the moment they leave school. 
No man can claim to be well educated 
unless he regards knowledge as a living 
thing, requiring constant nourishment 
for vital growth. This holds true of his 
profession or occupation or his think- 
ing about the world itself and his place 
in it. 

But whatever the possibilities for 
self-learning, the school remains today, 
as it always has been, the main source 
of strength in a free society. Its job is 
the highest possible development of 
the individual in terms of his skills, his 
appreciation of the art of living, his 
ability to take part in the vital deci- 
sions being made by his community 
and his nation. In short, the school is 
the key connecting link between the 
natural capacity of Americans and 
their actual and potential achievements. 

Recently, the American people have 
been made aware of the surprising 


technological progress of the Soviet 
Union. Considerable attention has been 
given to the fact that the U.S.S.R. is 
fast developing the scientific and in- 
dustrial strength that may give her a 
strong advantage in the present com- 
petition for world leadership. Accord- 
ing to the reports, from three to four 
times as many scientists and advanced 
students are being graduated from 
universities in the U.S.S.R. as in the 
US. 

Reports such as these make it clear 
that the security and well-being of the 
American people depend on much more 
than stockpiles of weapons alone. The 
size of a stockpile by itself is no guar- 
antee that it may not become obsolete 
because of advanced research now 
underway. Thus education in a very 
real sense becomes America’s first line 
of defense. 

But it would be a mistake to assume 
that education in science can solve all 
America’s needs in its quest for world 
leadership. In addition to technological 
skills we need the kind of educational 
training that will enable us to deal 
effectively and responsibly with peoples 
throughout the world. Education is 
incomplete today if it is concerned 
solely with Western civilization. We 
need a sensitive understanding of the 
histories, the cultures, the needs, the 
hurts, the hopes, and the wants of the 
majority of the world’s peoples. A big 
showdown is coming up in the world 
for the good will and the support of 
the preponderance of people. Our ap- 
proaches to the majority, therefore, 
will be effective only as our knowledge 
and understanding of other peoples is 
both broad and deep. 

The case for education, however, 
must not rest exclusively on the con- 
tribution our schools can make to the 
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national security. While it is essential 
that the educated man be able to feel 
at home in the human community, it 
is just as essential that he be able to 
live productively and purposefully as 
an individual. He must know what to 
do with his time; he must know him- 
self, his limitations, and his possibili- 
ties; he must know how to develop his 
own potential to the maximum. For no 
waste of our resources can possibly be 
as wasteful or as harmful to the nation 
as the underdeveloped mental resources 
of its individual citizens. The unique- 
ness of human life can be realized only 
as an individual can bring his full 
potential into being. Education is still 
the most effective means yet devised 
to this end. 

American Education Week gives the 
nation more than a chance to acknowl- 
edge the importance of our schools. It 
is an opportunity to think about the 
future of the nation—about the big 
ideas that will enable its citizens to 
continue to grow and to justify their 
freedoms. 


DAILY TOPICS 


November 11—OUR SPIRITUAL 
AND NATIONAL HERITAGE 


On the North 
American conti- 
nent faith and free- 
dom, religion, and 
democracy have 
enriched each oth- 
er and prospered 
side by side. A dis- 
tinguished South American once said, 
“My continent was first settled by those 
who came seeking gold—yours by 
Puritans and Pilgrims who came seek- 
ing God.” 

The most significant word in our 
name is “United”—the United States 
of America. And our unity, which is 
not uniformity, is the welding of all 
faiths into one sublime purpose which 
is spiritual before it is economic or 
political. The process, though not com- 
plete and though often hindered, stead- 
ily advances. We shall render an in- 
excusable disservice to freedom and 
democracy if in educating our child- 
ren, we do not reveal to them the soul 
of America.—DaniEL A. Poxinec, Edi- 
tor, Christian Herald Magazine 
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An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 





November 12—TODAY’S EDUCATION| 


—TOMORROW’S DEMOCRACY 


The importance 
of our Nation’s 
school system to 
our mutual well 
being is indisput- 
able. The heavy re- 
sponsibilities will- 
ingly borne by our 
teachers and educators are well recog- 
nized, and certainly no single segment 
of our society can claim a more vital 
part in shaping democracy’s future. 
We must always remember that through 
the process of granting each student 
maximum freedom to develop and use 
his talents and energies on an indi- 
vidual basis, we can help achieve a 
society capable of withstanding all 
subversive attacks. If our homes and 
schools can continue to produce men 
and women of principle and character 
devoted to the democratic doctrines 
which are their heritage, we have no 
cause for fear.—J. Epcar Hoover, Di- 
rector, Federal Bureau of Investigation 





November 13—-SCHOOLS FOR SAFE 
AND HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Today, every 
fourth American is 
a fulltime student. 
As schools teach 
health and safety, 
they build a richer 
life for individuals 
and for the nation. 

The most important fact young 
people should learn about health is the 
pattern of individual living that will 
best foster good health for them. This 
implies more than physical functions. 
It implies sound minds and general 
well being. 

As schools prepare young people for 
living in America, they put heavy 
stress on safe living. They teach the 
danger signals that herald unsafe situa- 
tions at home, at work, on the high- 
way. 

The nation’s vitality rests on its 
health and safety. Working together, 
educators and citizens can advance the 
welfare and strength of our nation.— 
Marion B. Fotsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


November 14—SCHOOLS FOR 
TRAINED MANPOWER 


The extent to 
which science has 
become a major 
factor in our liv- 
ing is apparent to 
all of us. Our posi- 
tion of eminence 
and influence in 
the world is, in part, a result of the 
prudent and vigorous applications of 
technology to the development of our 
resources. Yet we are today educating 
less than half the number of scientists 
and engineers we need while our civili- 
zation each day demands greater num- 
bers of trained minds. It is a paradox 
that we should find ourselves becoming 
poorer in one of the chief means by 
which our greatness was achieved. We 
must inspire more of our youth to seek 
careers in science. Our welfare and 
our progress, perhaps even our sur- 
vival as a free people, demand it.— 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 





November 15—A GOOD CLASS- 
ROOM FOR EVERY CHILD 


jm In a nation as 
blest with material 
prosperity as 
America is today 
it is unthinkable 
that our children, 
on whom rests the 
hope of the nation 
tomorrow, should have anything short 
of the best facilities for their schooling. 

Too many are now being taught in 
the crowded, antiquated, and other- 
wise inadequate schools; too few are 
enjoying the laboratories, shops, rec- 
reation rooms, and classrooms that 
modern education for a complex 
society requires. 

This will be corrected only as citi- 
zens throughout the nation resolve not 
to be content until they have achieved 
in their communities this pressing ob- 
jective: a good classroom for every 
child—Ne1t H. McEtroy, President, 
Procter and Gamble Company, and 
Chairman, White House Conference on 
Education 
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November 16—NATIONAL 
TEACHERS DAY 


As President 
il (2 Samuel B. Gould 
| Va , of Antioch College 
d has said, “A teach- 
i ¢| er is a person with 
1\Ay a touch of im- 
rd | aaa 
mortality.” His re- 
lationship with his 
students is the keystone of our educa- 
tional system and good teachers in 
every community should be respected 
for what they are—key people in the 
life of the community. 

Because of the totally new high en- 
rolment plateau, we have a totally new 
problem in getting enough good teach- 
ers for today’s and tomorrow’s chil- 
dren. I’m convinced that nothing is 
more important to the future of our 
children and our nation than that we 
encourage more able young people to 
go into teaching and that, community 
by community, we give adequate re- 
wards to the good teachers we have. 
—Roy E. Larsen, President, Time, 
Incorporated 
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November 17—SCHOOLS FOR 
A UNITED AMERICA 


The strongest 
America is an 
America whose 
people—of all 
races, creeds, and 
origins—are 
solidly united in 
common demo- 
cratic purpose, in mutual respect, and 
good will. This unity can be best 
welded in the schools of the nation, 
particularly since the young, until it is 
taught them by their elders, are in- 
nocent of racial prejudice. Indeed, 
without democratized schools this unity 
can never be entirely achieved. It is a 
special source of hope and encourage- 
ment for the future of our educational 
process and the growth of our demo- 
cracy that students—the youth of the 
land—are almost everywhere  sub- 
stantially in advance of the schools and 
of local mores on matters of race rela- 
tions—RatpH J. Buncne, Under- 
secretary, United Nations 





Governor Leader Calls for 
State-Wide Observance 

WHEREAS the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has always considered 
that public education is the very life- 
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blood of free government and _ the 
cornerstone on which we build for the 
future; and 

WHEREAS the Commonwealth has 


‘maintained throughout its history that 


sound education is essential to the con- 
tinuing progress and development of 
the State and the prosperity of its 
people; and 

WHEREAS the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth can look forward to the 
future with hope only insofar as the 
educational system of today prepares 
our children for adult life; and 

WHEREAS true faith in education, 
and therefore in the future, must be 


shown by work on its behalf in every 
community ; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Grorce M. 
LEADER, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, do proclaim 
the week of November 11 to 17, 1956, 
as American Education Week, and do 
earnestly urge my fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians and every private and public 
organization to acquaint themselves 
with the achievements and problems 
of their own schools, and to encourage 
their neighbors to do likewise, toward 
the end that all schools will receive the 
support and cooperation they require. 
—GerorcE M. LEADER 





Talking It Over 


EACHERS young and old in Bucking- 

ham and in Central Bucks High 
School could always take a pointer 
from Mrs. Ruth Clendenin, who not 
only taught English as no one else 
ever could, but managed to get in les- 
sons on ethics, manners, religion, and 
the need to respect oneself and others. 

Mrs. Clendenin has gone, and Cen- 
tral Bucks will be missing one of the 
best teachers who ever opened a text- 
book but, as her son-in-law says, the 
things that this teacher did will live 
long after in the hearts of many 
people. 

Mr. Joseph’s tribute to his mother- 
in-law, printed because it says so many 
things others think but cannot express, 
brings to the fore the infinite value of 
things of the spirit which live on long 
after death. 


Ruth S. Clendenin 


Ruth Clendenin was a genius. Con- 
cerning this there is little doubt. She 
had that rare assortment of talents, 
ability, and intelligence that thrusts an 
individual to the foreground; the stuff 
from which the Einsteins, the Picassos, 
the Leonardos, the Mozarts are fash- 
ioned. 

Mozart hewed at raw sound to create 
superb music; Ruth manipulated raw 
minds and raw emotions to produce 
cultured beings. Her fort was the class- 
room; her recruits the children. None 
came to her for knowledge and left 
unenriched; none came for understand- 
ing and departed confused. Her sym- 
pathy was unlimited, her generosity 
unbounded. She loved her work and 
was loved by all who were touched by 
her work. 


For the past twelve years she has 
been at once the constant proctor, and 
the unflinching champion of young 
people. She has driven them to pre- 
cision in the English language at the 
same time as she has opened the vast 
treasures of civilization’s creators. She 
has taught those who scoffed to read 
and enjoy and find solace in these 
creations. 

Silas Marner, Sohrab and Rustum, 
Caesar and Brutus, The Headless Horse- 
man, Paul and the Corinthians, The 
Ancient Mariner; a gerund, a dang- 
ling participle, onomatopoeia, allitera- 
tion, these were her tools. She wielded 
them well. From the vastness of her 
spirit she found infinite resource to 
guide a student in doubt. From her 
years of experience she gave parents 
the courage to rein an unruly child. 
From her deep intuition she would 
chart the course to security and sure- 
ness and ultimate worth of those few 
children who had been abandoned on 
the shoals of hopelessness. 

Her compassion was unlimited—a 
small dog, a little bird, a spindly 
flower, or a stranded child in a war 
torn country. It really did not matter. 
They needed her, she came to them. 

And to those of us who knew and 
loved her, it still does not seem pos- 
sible that she is gone.—By ALIcE L. 
GILBERT, Woman’s Page Editor, Re- 
printed from the Daily Intelligencer, 
July 31, 1956 





This tribute by a son-in-law to his 
mother-in-law could be used about 
many of the teachers who retire from 
our Pennsylvania school systems each 
year and for many whose names appear 
in our Necrology column. 
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Education Congress--36th 


The State’s educators hear and 
participate in discussions. 


N OPENING the 36th annual Education 
i Congress in Harrisburg on Septem- 
ber 26, Charles H. Boehm, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, declared, 
“We will devote more time to provid- 
ing for the individual student, the very 
able student, the gifted, and the handi- 
capped.” “We must not be overawed 
by bigness,” he told the schoolmen 
gathered in the Education Forum for 
the two-day meeting. “The size of a 
district or school or building is not 
nearly as important as what we do for 
individuals.” 

Doctor Boehm said his Department’s 
concern for better instruction, better 
guidance, better supervision, better in- 
structional materials, and better school 
facilities is pre-eminent. 

The Superintendent’s address was 
followed by reports of task force com- 
mittees and commissions. These reports 
included ones on Extension, Industrial 
Arts, and Vocational Education, Joseph 
S. Neidig, Quakertown, chairman; 
Closed Circuit Television, John S. Cart- 
wright, Allentown, chairman; Nutri- 
tion and School Lunch, George A. 
Eichler, Northampton, chairman; At- 
tendance Register and Child Account- 
ing Forms, W. W. Eshelman, Fort 
Washington; Transportation, John H. 
Linton, Penn Township, chairman; 
Financial Forms, Medill Bair, Penns- 
bury Joint schools, chairman. 

Reports were also given by Charles 
M. Long, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, chairman, for the Governor’s 
Advisory Commission on Public Edu- 
cation, and by Willis E. Pratt, Indiana, 
chairman, for the Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Certification. 

On the afternoon of September 26 
and in the morning of September 27, 
there were workshops with schoolmen 
from all over the State participating as 
chairmen, recorders, and consultants. 
These workshops were concerned with 
the problems of handicapped children, 
school buildings, new _ legislation, 
teacher education and certification, 
homemaking education advisers, reor- 
ganization of school districts and co- 
operative service areas, evaluation of 
elementary and secondary schools and 
teachers colleges, State’s share of pub- 
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lic school costs, unified program for 
youth-serving agencies, and _ super- 
visors of special education. 


The Dinner Speech 


The annual dinner meeting was 
Wednesday evening in the Ballroom of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. John H. Fischer, 
superintendent of the Baltimore City 
public schools, was the speaker. 

Speaking before 600 delegates, Doc- 
tor Fischer lauded the “growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the indi- 
vidual” as a positive factor in educa- 
tional progress. He also rejected the 
idea of a federally controlled educa- 
tional system and maintained “the 
authority for control of our schools 
must remain at the grass roots—the 
State authority, the local school board, 
and the local citizenry.” 

He warned of “negative factors 
against which education must struggle.” 
He listed these as the unsettled world 
condition, the tendency towards mass 
living and submergence of the indi- 
vidual, and the shortages of teachers, 
space, and finances. 

Far more important than the nega- 
tive ones, said Doctor Fischer, are the 
positive factors. First, there is the 
growing recognition that the individual 
is important. His second major posi- 
tive trend was the rising demand for 
more and better education. As a third 
major element, Doctor Fischer said, 
“Here again I refer more to a fact 
than to a trend—the unprecedented 
productivity of the United States. In 
1955 the value of all we produced in 
this country, our gross national pro- 
duct, was 380 billions of dollars. We 
shall need to emphasize even more 
strongly in the future what our history 
and the history of other nations has 
repeatedly demonstrated: that money 
devoted to education is the wisest in- 
vestment a people can make.” 

In discussing the responsibility that 
resides in the State and the local school 
district, Doctor Fischer said, “But 
when we reserve authority to the local 
board, we must accept, as the other 
side of the coin, the idea that the re- 
sponsibility also must be accepted 
locally.” He maintained that “this 


means nothing less than that local 
school policies must be determined as 
items in a grand strategy with world- 
wide implications.” 

The 1956 Education Congress closed 
with an address, “Meet the New Day,” 
by Finis E. Engleman, executive sec- 
retary, American Association of School 
Administrators. He mentioned as 
foundation-shaking experiences which 
have brought new emphasis and excite- 
ment to him as a schoolman three 
events: The work of the White House 
Conference on Education, his experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania with the Army 
War College, and the 19th Interna- 
tional Conference of Public Education 
at Geneva. 

He said, “I recommend that every 
schoolman become acquainted with 
such declarations as these from the 
reports of the Committee for the White 
House Conference: 

“Schools now affect the welfare of 
the United States more than ever be- 
fore in history, and this new impor- 
tance of education has been danger- 
ously underestimated for a long time.” 

“Ignorance is a far greater handi- 
cap to an individual than it was a 
generation ago, and an uneducated 
populace is a greater handicap to a 
nation.” 

“Good schools are admittedly ex- 
pensive but not nearly so expensive 
in the long run as poor ones.” 

As a closing thought, Doctor Engle- 
man urged that the administrator must 
improve relationships with the public. 
He pointed out that the public must be 
a satisfied customer but that selfish 
interests as displayed by certain groups 
and organizations must be resisted. 

“Cherish meaningful relationships 
between you and your staff,” he ad- 
vised. “Determine to be norraal your- 
self. Find time for creative activities, 
reading, and friends.” 


1957 Education Congress Dates 


The 1957 Education Congress will 
be held Wednesday, October 2, and 
Thursday, October 3. The Congress 
dinner will be on October 2 at 6:30 
p.m. in the Ballroom of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, was chairman of the Education 
Congress Committee with W. Clay 
Burkholder, John S. Cartwright, Earle 
O. Liggitt, Carl D. Morneweck, and J. 
Edward Smith as members. 
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The Task of the Department 
of Public Instruction 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


I" is with a deep sense of humility 
that I assume the manifold respon- 
sibilities of the office held with distinc- 
tion for many years by Francis B. 
Haas. Under his leadership, education 
advanced in an era of economic crisis 
and international tension. This progress 
was continued by Doctor Swan, who, 
in times most difficult, succeeded in 
the promotion of a great deal of signif- 
icant legislation. I hope as a State 
Superintendent to continue the march 
of progress. I propose to do what you 
would have done if you had been pre- 
vailed upon to serve in this position. 
For your generous encouragement, [| 
shall forever be grateful. 

On this occasion, it is fitting to ex- 
press our confidence in and apprecia- 
tion of the professional staff of the De- 
partment. Conscientious, hard-working, 
devoted to duty—that is the evaluation 
the Governor’s task forces placed upon 
our Department personnel. We have, 
too, a devoted secretarial staff. Con- 
fronted as we were by an unprece- 
dented shortage in this respect, we 
were able to meet deadlines only by 
having many girls working every 
night in the week—and on one oc- 
casion until late in the morning. I ap- 
preciate the cooperation of all mem- 
bers on our team. 


Progress from Congress 


Since the time of their inception in 
1919, these annual gatherings have 
contributed much to the progress of 
education in Pennsylvania. This Con- 
gress is the professional meeting at 
which the Department of Public In- 
struction joins with school administra- 
tors and representatives of institutions 
of higher learning in our State in the 
discussion of the Commonwealth’s edu- 
cational problems. 

This year the combination work 
conference and general assembly are 
the outgrowth of the reorganization 
that is being effected in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction—a_reor- 
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As outlined by the Superintendent to the 
1956 Education Congress, September 26 


ganization which has depended largely 
upon your counsel and assistance. We 
intend to invoke the assistance more 
than at present of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association, the 
PSEA, the several groups of school ad- 
ministrators, the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and other Pennsylvania 
organizations and agencies, including 
many industrial and business firms. 


Scope of Reorganization 


There have been a number of im- 
portant reorganizations of the Depart- 
ment’s activities since Doctor Finegan’s 
time. This one, however, will differ 
completely in degree and scope. Some 
of the reorganization accompanied the 
general governmental reorganization 
undertaken by Governor Leader a year 
ago. Of profound significance is the 
fact that Governor Leader desired that 
the reorganization of the Department 
should also mean a shift of emphasis 
of basic policies from regulatory in 
nature to those concerned with leader- 
ship. This involves a major, a funda- 
mental shift in policy, in attitudes, in 
approach to all our problems. To this 
task we are dedicated. Only as one 
large team can we succeed. The total 
reorganization is really monumental. 

It will be more comprehensive than 
a realignment of functions. The plan- 
ned reorganization was approved a 
few days ago by Governor Leader. It 
will reach down to forms, blanks, re- 
ports, and even the teacher’s register. 
It will include a reallocation of space, 
clerical services, facilities, and general 
office decoration. As a matter of fact, 
within the next four months, all of us 
are likely to find ourselves in new 
office quarters. As another move for 
efficiency, we shall considerably in- 
crease the number of electronic data- 
processing machines. This will expedite 
work in every area. Such a reorganiza- 
tion by uprooting quarters held by 
some for a quarter of century will 
cause considerable inconvenience and 


will tend to disrupt normal operations 
and routine. Furthermore, complete 
modernization will be much slower 
than would be possible in a local school 
system. Accoustical treatment and air 
conditioning may depend upon an act 
of the Legislature, so may the provision 
of adequate lighting. We hope the mat- 
ter of moveable low partitions will be- 
come standard for many offices within 
another four months. 

These unfortunate dislocations of 
all personnel were necessary if we were 
to locate bureaus with similar functions 
conveniently and to provide for the ex- 
pansion of new bureaus and the elimi- 
nation of others. 

The line chart will not clearly indi- 
cate how we will work. The develop- 
ment of teams is yet to be consum- 
mated. 

Whatever the shortcomings in our 
new line arrangement, the provision 
for doubling the number of the higher 
salary personnel is most important. 
Furthermore, it does restore to the De- 
partment proper emphasis upon the 
problems of public schools rather than 
the appendages of the Department. 

We have a strong conviction that the 
Department should be a service agency 
supporting and sustaining local pro- 
grams. What happens to the 1,900,000 
children in Pennsylvania public schools 
is largely due to the leadership of the 
local school administrator, more so 
than to any other single factor. Of 
course, teachers and school directors 
are very important; but over the years 
the local administrator has been the 
key in most cases to a poor, an average, 
or an outstanding school system. There- 
fore, much of the State Department’s 
staff services will be channeled into 
support and encouragement of the 
local administrator. 

In the completed reorganization 
there is a redistribution of functions in 
the interest of program efficiency. 

First of all, we shall have ApMInis- 
TRATIVE SERVICES, comprising three 
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bureaus—School Business Services, 
School Buildings, and School District 
Organization. 

INSTRUCTION SERVICES will have 
three bureaus—Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Curriculum Administration, and 
Field Supervisory Services. 

SPECIAL PupiIL SERVICES will con- 
stitute one bureau largely devoted to 
the program for the handicapped and 
the gifted. 

The number of personnel in TEACH- 
ER AND HicHER EpucaTIoN SERVICES 
will be increased. 

You will be interested to know that 
we are enlisting consultants to our staff. 
Most of them will come from Pennsyl- 
vania institutions, from universities, 
and from our school districts. Some of 
the personnel will come from out of 
the State. Moreover, we shall be look- 
ing to Pennsylvania industry for as- 
sistance, and to other nonprofessional 
groups as well. 

The Executive OrrFice will have 
several new units: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
Here is the office that will reallocate 
nearly all personnel so that each new 
bureau will have its functionally allied 
personnel. Files, records, and office 
space will also be redistributed. 

DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES. This unit 
represents a consolidation of staff and 
auxiliary services which are now scat- 
tered among the various bureaus and 
divisions of the present organization. 

BuREAU OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS. This bureau was established for 
emphasizing the basic educational re- 
search program which underlies all 
areas of Department activities. 

OFFICE OF LEADERSHIP AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. This represents a new pro- 
gram which will function primarily as 
a medium through which the Superin- 
tendent and his staff may exercise a 
leadership role in educational policies 
and practices among the county and 
district school systems in the State. 
This unit, operating as a clearinghouse, 
will also pool the best educational 
practices in the State and will solicit 
from the field ideas which will help 
develop better school practices and pro- 
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cedures for subsequent State-wide ap- 
plication. 

OrFice OF PuBLIC INFORMATION. 
This office represents the establishment 
of a function heretofore handled in an 
incidental, impromptu fashion. Through 
this unit, a proper and continuing flow 
of educational policies and good prac- 
tice will go out to the public. 

The Department proposes to sys- 
tematize and provide regularly infor- 
mation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Code, 
which requires “that the Department 
give information to citizens, relative to 
the school laws, and duties of school 
officers, the management of the schools, 
and all other questions and matters 
calculated to promote the cause of edu- 
cation.” 

The Department must keep in close 
communication with local officials. For 
example, in the matter of curriculum 
construction, there must be a two-way 
channel of communication between 
local personnel and the Department. 
We propose to set up regional curricu- 
lum commissions. 





Task Forces 


To the end that there may be close 
ties between the Department and the 
field, we have set up task forces which 
survey specific problems or areas. 
After recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent, the task 
forces are discharged. As you note in 
the printed Congress program, several 
of these task forces will present their 
reports immediately following these re- 
marks. 

Advisory committees in specific 
service areas will function contin- 
uously, keeping the Department in 
close touch with the field and local 
districts. In many areas there will be 
a review committee which will consider 
exceptional cases. For example, one 
will operate for school sites, one for 


certain exceptions to building alloca- 
tions, and one for school building re- 
quirements. 

Finally, two fiscal items. As we 
know it now, all reimbursements to 
local districts will be made on time 
and in full. The staff of this adminis- 
tration must keep subsidies flowing on 
schedule. The identification of all 
checks that will be mailed to school 
districts will appear on each check; 
there will be no doubt about the ac- 
count or purpose it represents. 

In this presentation, | have spoken 
in considerable detail concerning the 
reorganization and changes of pro- 
cedures in the Department of Public 
Instruction. This does not imply that 
there are not other more important 
problems with which we are all con- 
cerned. Segregation of which I shall 
speak at a later date has significance 
for us. Legislation, the promotion of 
a State-aided building program by 
many school boards and superintend- 
ents, and the reorganization of school 
systems have all contributed towards 
the gradual elimination of a segrega- 
tion of educational opportunities for 
rural and urban Pennsylvania youth. 
However, much remains to be accom- 
plished. 


Finances and Taxes 


The financial support of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is still our most 
important problem. It will likely re- 
main so as long as we depend largely 
upon real estate as a source of local 
taxes. When the public knows the facts 
about the increase in public school en- 
rolment to be expected by the year 
1965, and when they take into account 
the impact of the creeping inflation 
which is upon us, they shall not spend 
time discussing whether or not we shall 
require Federal aid for general educa- 
tion, but they will be discussing in- 
stead how Federal funds to support 
Pennsylvania’s educational program 
shall be distributed. The cost of edu- 
cation moves with the economy of our 
nation. The expansion of the educa- 








tional programs comes with an under- 
standing of its need. 

Our concern for better instruction, 
better guidance, better supervision, 
better instructional materials, and bet- 
ter school facilities, is still pre-eminent. 
We are pressing for a more liberal edu- 
cation for teachers and especially for 
the school administrators of the future. 
Shortages in teacher supply which 
came upon us gradually will not sud- 
denly disappear. These shortages 
seemingly persist over a long period. 
Salaries must go higher, and future 
school district personnel policies will 
be revolutionized. We can’t postpone 
provision for more facilities for higher 
education. Junior colleges will be on 
the march in the next decade. We must 
expand our teachers colleges, because 
more than 2,000 young people this fall 
have been denied the opportunity to 
enter teacher-education institutions— 
simply because there was no room for 
them. 


County Reorganization 

The elimination of small districts, 
very small high schools, and unstable 
school districts remains as a perennial 
ghost that stalks many of our schools 
in broad daylight. Reorganization of 
county offices is inevitable. So is the 
expansion of adult and recreation edu- 
cation for the increasing leisure hours 
of our people; thirty-three hour work 
weeks which are ahead will have a 
tremendous impact upon our schools. 
We must have a comprehensive pro- 
gram in technical and vocational edu- 
cation, and in scientific and technol- 
ogical education. There exists a most 
urgent need to augment our Nation’s 
manpower in these vital areas. We 
must not be overawed by bigness. It is 
not the size of a district or school or 
building that is nearly as important as 
what we do for individuals. We have 
spent too little time in discovering 
maximum limitations in size. Schools 
within schools will be employed to 
limit the disadvantages of large insti- 
tutions. 

With all these designs for improve- 
ment, we shall devote more time to pro- 
viding for the abilities and problems 
of the individuals, the handicapped, 
the gifted, and the very able students. 
Part of the solution to our problems 
lies with a better-informed community. 
The support of public education at the 
State and local level depends today 
much more upon an informed public 
than it ever has in the past. Shall we 
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Dana Lindsay, a ninth grader in Lewistown Junior High School, takes her radio fans head- 
line hopping in the Lewistown schools. 


Radio Program Betters 
Public Relations 


“Good morning! This is your school 
newscaster with a report on today’s 
happenings in our schools.” With 
these words an adolescent voice intro- 
duces hundreds of radio listeners to 
a program highlighting events in the 
Lewistown school district. 

The program, entitled School News, 
is heard each morning Monday 
through Friday from 7:40 to 7:45 over 
Lewistown Radio Station WMRF. It 
had its birth back in March as an 
experimental project; since that time 
its success has merited the program a 
permanent place on the roster of 
WMEF features. 

Responsibility for the radio series is 
assumed by seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade students of the Lewistown Junior 
High Dramatic Club, one of the school’s 
co-curricular organizations. One club 
member handles the program for an 
entire week. Scripts are prepared the 
afternoon before the program to in- 
sure timeliness of information. News 
sources are checked for accuracy. 


A regular feature of the newscast is 
the daily menu issued by the school 
cafeteria. Student listeners, while eat- 
ing their breakfast, find out what 
foods will comprise their lunch. 

Many parents, keenly interested in 
their children, have become regular 
School News fans in order to keep 
abreast of school activities. Particularly 
for adult listeners, information about 
adult education classes, PTA meetings, 
visitation days, and events for the pub- 
lic is included in the morning reports. 

The student announcers are vitally 
interested in doing a good job. Since 
the programs are all “live” produc- 
tions, the girls and boys must be well- 
prepared beforehand. Their worst 
critics are themselves as can be evi- 
denced during their practice sessions 
using the tape recorder. 

Formula-wise the success of the pro- 
ject might be expressed in this way: 
rp B> pr + pr + pr B> PR 

Radio program develops pupil re- 
sponse, parent response, public re- 
sponse . . . which, in turn, produces 
better public relations. 

—MarieE B. Marttis, Lewistown 
Junior High School 





say that we may in part be responsible 
for the fact that our citizens seem to 
prefer cars, color TV, and amusements 
to the enlightenment and education of 
their children? The public must be 
better informed as to the requirements 
for better schools, better informed on 
our problems and our progress as well. 
That is your task and the task of the 
Department. We must be persistent 


and vigorous in these efforts. 

By and large, we serve the Common- 
wealth’s children and its youth. To- 
gether we strive to give them an edu- 
cation that will prepare them for com- 
petent American citizenship. A citizen- 
ship which will better serve their com- 
munity, their church and their God, 
their nation and their generation. In 
that we must succeed. 
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Threads Detached from Texture 








NOVEMBER ANNIVERSARIES 


The wind from the North is strong 

and proud 

And he pounds on my door in a 

fashion loud— 

One for life, and two for death 

And November looses a bitter 

breath. 

This is a chilling quatrain, indeed, 
and maybe November does have a 
bitter breath, but it also has the sweet 
breath of Indian Summer—and that’s 
your last chance for a warm vaca- 
tion, positively! 

When it comes to important events 
November has its full share of head- 
liners—Election Day, American Edu- 
cation Week, Armistice Day, Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, and Thanksgiving— 
enough celebrations to keep your 
schools going at full tilt. 

Inventors galore mark the month, 
with Edison’s first phonograph, the 
first talking movie (1928), the first 
intercollegiate football game in 1861, 
and the invention of basketball in 
1891. Along with these are the dis- 
covery of radium by Marie Curie and 
Robert Fulton’s invention of the 
steamboat. 

Despite the bitter breath tradition 
of November, it marks the anniver- 
sary of sweet-voiced Jenny Lind, the 
stirring music of John Philip Sousa, 
and the classical art of Ignace Pade- 
rewski. And literature has kept pace 
with music, with the contributions of 
William Cullen Bryant, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain), and with Will Rogers as an 
extra added attraction. 

And there is plenty of American- 
ism, too, with the signing of the his- 
toric Mayflower Compact by the Pil- 
grims, the Philadelphia-born Joseph 
Hopkinson (son of Francis, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence) 
penning his patriotic song “Hail 
Columbia,” forerunner of the “Star 
Spangled Banner”; and the anniver- 
saries of at least five U. S. Presidents: 
James K. Polk, Warren G. Harding, 
James A. Garfield, Franklin Pierce, 
and Zachary Taylor. It was in Novem- 
ber, 1800, too, that Congress, after 
trying six other places, finally settled 
into a permanent home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In the larger sphere, November 
holds World Community Day, and 
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the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, which presently is shaking 
the World Community. In this con- 
nection it might be fitting to mention 
the anniversary of the great interna- 
tional statesman Winston Churchill. 

It would seem that the bitter 
breath of November has stimulated 
its sons to heroic effort—they may 
have worked harder to keep warm. 
Could be! 


HUNGRY? 


We hear many reasons for joining 
the PSEA. The list is legion. But if | 
were to give in one word the funda- 
mental bedrock meaning of member- 
ship, that word would be nourish- 
ment. 

Hunger! A profession can feel it 
too, and like yourself, it cannot live, 
cannot grow, unfed. This intellectual 
and spiritual “feeding” is reciprocal 
—a giving and taking between the 
member and his profession. 

The diet for a profession, the fare 
of professional growth, is ideas! Ideas 
that bring renewed energy, fresh di- 
rection, wider horizons; ideas that 
must be planned for and worked for. 

Such provender, imponderable as 
it is, must be the essence, the in- 
trinsic meaning of membership. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Americans are so politically minded 
by this time that when two meet on 
the street, one pounds the gavel and 
the other starts to speak. Politics is 
the most promising of all careers, 
and the candidate always gives his 
candied opinion. 

Asked about prices, he will tell 
you, “Some think prices will go up; 
some think they will come down. | 
do too.” 


The statesman throws his shoulders 
back 

And straightens out his tie 

“My friends, unless it rains,” he says 

“The weather will be dry.” 


And when this thought into our 
brains 

Has percolated through 

We common people nod our heads 

And loudly cry “how true.” 


The politician has his ups and 
downs, too. First he fights for a seat, 


then he fights for the floor. And his 
party’s platform is first planned, then 
panned, and finally canned. 

And with the TV in vogue today, 
we subscribe to the “poet's” senti- 
ments about this year’s candidate: 


He needs a Perry Como voice, a brow 
that’s high and noble; 

This would-be People’s Choice must 
be as funny as George Gobel. 


Take the games of bridge, poker, 
chess, and checkers—mix ‘em all up 
in a great oleo; have all the aces, 
deuces, and rules wild, no trumps 
declared—and you have THE GREAT 
GAME OF POLITICS. 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK 


Election time should remind us all 
to take stock of our citizenship, for 
the man who falls asleep over his 
liberty must expect to find it missing 
when he awakes. 

“| will vote in November if | have 
to crawl to the polls on my hands 
and knees. | will vote because | was 
in Germany when Adolf Hitler came 
into power,” is the grim declaration 
of a man who witnessed a people’s 
losing their freedom by neglect and 
the horrors that ensued. A dictator- 
ship is simply a nation where the 
people once had freedom, but didn’t 
use it. 

Wouldn‘t you like to believe that 
men who are free to choose, would 
choose to be free? Well, history 
doesn't quite bear out this maxim. 
How tragic! 

Said Statesman Webster (Daniel, 
that is)—Nothing shall ruin the 
country if the people themselves will 
undertake its safety, and nothing can 
save it if they leave that safety in 
any hands but their own.” That's why 
participation in politics is the crown- 
ing glory of an American citizen. It is 
the greatest weapon to gain and 
safeguard the rights of citizens. 

Let us remember also that freedom 
is an unremitting endeavor, never a 
final achievement. That is why no 
office in the land is more important 
than that of being a citizen. Self- 
government, self-discipline, and self- 
responsibility must always be the 
triple safeguards of the independ- 
ence of man. 

Freedom is ourselves. 
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Educational 
Jutenrests 








The President's Report 


To the President of our State Asso- 
ciation is extended the invitation to 
attend a variety of meetings, confer- 
ences, and conventions—all a signifi- 
cant part of our educational pattern. 
One recently held special significance 
because it involved over 800 organi- 
zations as sponsors. These sponsors 
were as varied as U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Camp Fire Girls, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Boy 
Scouts, Federal Trade Commission, 
Teachers Organizations, Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, and B’nai B'rith. 
It brought together the most compre- 
hensive cross section of organizations 
and agencies to be found in any single 
national meeting. 

The occasion was the Eleventh 
Annual National Conference on Citi- 
zenship which was held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 16 to 19. The 
theme, most appropriately, was “The 
Voting Citizen.” 

President Justin Miller, former 
judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, said “This Conference will 
bring together some 1,000 delegates 
who represent hundreds of public and 
private organizations and agencies 
whose memberships and activities 
reach most of our nation. These dele- 
gates will assemble in a spirit of co- 
operation, dedicated solely to the well- 
being of our republic.” 

Honorary Chairman of the Confer- 
ence was Chief Justice Earl Warren. 
The purpose of the Conference as 
stated in its Constitution and approved 
by Congress is: 

“To support and strengthen the 
efforts of the people in maintaining 
the blessings of freedom and justice 
and in protecting and _ perpetuating 
the principles and ideals upon which 
this nation is founded... . 

“To develop a more thorough know- 
ledge of citizenship rights and respon- 
sibilities 

“To inspire a deeper devotion to 
citizenship activities 

“To encourage - evermore effective 
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participation in citizenship activi- 
im... 

“To promote a spirit of cooperation 
on the part of all citizens . 

“To these high purposes the National 
Conference on Citizenship is dedi- 
cated .. .” 

An important part of the Conference 
was the small group discussion meet- 


ings where delegates, including high 


school and college students, spent time | 


discussing “Why people do and do not 
Vote.” So very varied were the an- 
swers. Typical were: 

FOR: 

“IT am a part of the community, 
part of the country, part of the gov- 
ernment when I vote. This is the one 
definite positive action of the year in 
which the citizens become part of the 
government.” 

AGAINST: 

Too busy. Not interested. Politics 
bore me. The election is a foregone 
conclusion anyway so why bother. 

Fascinating to listen to was a panel 
entitled “Youth Asks the Question” 
with Ambassador to Greece George V. 
Allen answering the questions. Panel 
participants were high school and 
college students. As one listened, the 
conclusion was that our future voters 
are doing a creditable job of preparing 
themselves to vote in the future. 

Unforgettable was the transforma- 
tion of the Presidential Auditorium 
of the Statler Hotel into a Courtroom 
for an impressive naturalization cere- 
mony wherein a large class of foreign 
born individuals became U. S. citizens. 
The thrill and the pride exhibited by 
these new citizens of our land with 
this enviable privilege extended to 
them gave those in attendance a deep- 
er appreciation for their native right. 

Because the mantle of world leader- 
ship has been thrust upon the shoulders 
of the U. S. at a time when freedom 
in the world is in great jeopardy, the 
Conference Committee urged those in 
attendance to return to their areas and 
sponsor similar meetings with the 
view to stimulating more active par- 
ticipation in the all-important matter 


of individual participation in govern- 
ment. 

Arthur P. Crabtree, University of 
the State of New York, said in his 
final summary, “Let us return to our 
homes and communities from the 
Eleventh National Conference on Citi- 
zenship with the reassuring convic- 
tion that while the ideals for which 
we strive here may sometimes wither 
in transient moments of doubt, their 
rootage will remain forever fixed in 
the enduring centuries of time.” 

—Lucy A. VALERO, -President, 
PSEA, California 


New Presidents in 
Pennsylvania’s STC’s 


The appointment of presidents for 
four of our State Teachers Colleges 
was announced in September. 

MicuHaEL Dupa, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Monessen, has 
succeeded C. Herman Grose at the 
State Teachers College, California. 
Doctor Duda had been superintendent 
in Monessen since 1950 and had been 
athletic coach in Donora High School 
prior to that time. 

LeRoy J. KoEHLER has succeeded 
Joseph F. Noonan as president at East 
Stroudsburg. Doctor Koehler, a pro- 
fessor of education, had acted as presi- 
dent since Doctor Noonan resigned at 
the end of September, 1955. 

Ratpu E. Heices became the presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, where he had been serv- 
ing as dean of instruction since 1955. 
Doctor Heiges, who succeeds Harry L. 
Kriner who resigned in July of 1956, 
had come to Shippensburg from the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, in 
1955. 

NorMAN N. WEISENFLUH, acting 
president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, since July when 
Dale W. Houk resigned, has been ap- 
pointed president. He has been direc- 
tor of the Laboratory School and in 
charge of placement at the college since 
1947. 


Proud to Teach 
I teach because of the joy which I experience 
in seeing the great happiness on graduation 
night when I| sense the intangible compensa- 
tion of my work. In being a teacher, | am in 
the center of civilization, a bridge between the 
past and the future. It is through teaching 
and teaching alone that the great problems of 
humanity can be solved. 
—MRS MYRTLE £. ROWLING, 
Jerseyville, Illinois 
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A. Lincoln Charles 


Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Scholarship Awarded 

A. Lincoln Charles, who is_ the 
principal of the George Washington 
Elementary School at Lancaster, has 
been awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Scholarship for 1956-57, 
Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced. 

Mr. Charles has held his present po- 
sition since 1951. He was graduated 
from the State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, in 1934 with the degree B.S. 
and received the degree Master of Edu- 
cation from Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, in 1950. Mr. Charles will use 
the scholarship to complete work on his 
doctor’s degree. 


Scholastic Story Contest 


Teachers, school administrators, and 
librarians who recall fondly their sum- 
mer vacations can turn their warm 
memories into cool cash. How? By 
entering Scholastic Teacher’s 9th An- 
nual Travel Story Awards Contest. 
Submit a story of 750 to 1,000 words 
on any vacation trip or travel adven- 
ture at home or abroad. 

Entries qualify for one of two di- 
visions, foreign travel or United States 
travel. Typewritten manuscripts must 
be postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1957. Mail entries to 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Contest rules appear in the September 
27 issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


Men, while teaching, learn —SENECA 


Emotion is the spark plug that gets action. 
—ROGER BABSON 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of censequence. 
—TENNYSON 
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Foreign Teaching Posts 


Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able in Army-operated schools for 
American children in Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Okinawa for the 
1957-58 school year. The greatest num- 
ber of vacancies will be for elementary 
teachers experienced in the primary 
grades. Secondary teachers who qualify 
in two major fields will be needed also. 
In addition to regular academic sub- 
jects, industrial arts, arts and crafts, 
and homemaking are offered in many 
of the high schools. Opportunities 
generally exist for school librarians, 
guidance counselors, and dormitory 
supervisors. A limited number of ad- 
ministrative positions are expected. 

General qualifications include a 
bachelor’s degree, eighteen semester 
hours’ credit in education courses, at 
least two years’ recent experience at 
the grade level for which applying, 
and a valid teaching certificate. Age: 
Minimum, 25; maximum, 55. Women 
must be single, without dependents. 

Salary for the instructional staff is 
$377 monthly with free transportation 
overseas and return. An additional 10 
per cent of base pay is offered for duty 
on Okinawa, a modern post of assign- 
ment. Rent-free living quarters are 
available in most areas. Minimum tour 
of duty is one year. 

To assure consideration for the com- 
ing school year, inquiry regarding ap- 
plication procedure should be made 
prior to December 1, 1956, to Over- 
seas Affairs Division, Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, Depart- 
ment of Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


TB School Press Project 


Two subjects are offered for the 
school press project being conducted 
in connection with the 50th Christmas 
Seal: What’s Needed to Defeat Tuber- 
culosis and Careers in Health. 

Sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis and Health Society, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, the project, now in its 20th 
year, provides for news and feature 
stories, editorials, and art work by 
students on aspects of tuberculosis 
control for school papers. 

Certificates of Honor are awarded 
to those school publications which, in 
the judgment of the judges, fulfill the 
aims of the project. 








Dear Miss North: 


What do you think about required 
book reports? If you don’t use them, 
how can you be sure the pupils will do 
the required reading? 

Theresa Thackery 
Dear Theresa: 

If you do use them, how are you 
sure that the pupils have done the re- 
quired reading? Most of us remember 
book reports made on books never 
read. Many of us remember book re- 
ports handed down from one class to 
another. 

Underlying your question are two 
bigger questions—How can we teach 
pupils to read for recreation, for en- 
richment, for information, and to share 
what they read with their peers? Does 
the book ‘report play a part in solving 
this question? 

Pupils need to learn a variety of 
ways to share what they have read. 
This would include informal conversa- 
tion about books, book reviews pre- 
sented to a group, small group discus- 
sions of books, and short written 
synopses of books. There will be many 
times in their adult lives when our 
pupils will want to talk about books; 
we need to teach them how to do it. 

Another good way to be sure that 
pupils are reading widely is to include 
time for reading in planning the day 
by day teaching. If it is important to 
read, then some of the reading should 
be done in school. Seeing the pupils 
read is a good way of being sure that 
they are reading books from the re- 
quired list. 

You can help pupils develop a taste 
for reading if you make sure that your 
reading lists contain books which can 
be read by pupils whose reading abili- 
ties are below their grade placement. 
Books that are easy to read, yet have 
valuable content and high interest 
level, are being made available to 
schools. Reading lists need to be re- 
vised to add these newer books. Books 
that can be read will be read. 

Emphasis on books rather than book 
reports will gain your desired goal. 

Sincerely, 


Meg Horak 
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Middletown Township 
Honors Ann Arment 


About 200 former pupils, teachers, 
and school board members of Middle- 
town Township, Delaware County, at- 
tended a dinner to honor Ann D. Ar- 
ment who retired this year. Miss Ar- 
ment, says G. Baker Thompson, county 
superintendent, is one of the rare 
teachers who has had a tremendous 
stimulating effect on hundreds of pupils 
who have come under her care during 
her 46 years of teaching service. 

Pictured are, front row, left to 
right: Edith M. Cooper, principal, 
Middletown Township schools, Central 
Delaware County Jointure; Mary M. 
Smyth, teacher, Penncrest High 
School, Central Delaware County Join- 
ture; Miss Arment, guest of honor; 
Louis Essaf, toastmaster, former pupil 
of Miss Arment. 


Berlin Brothersvalley 
Fetes Mrs. Bingner 


In recognition of a teaching career 
of 47 years which terminated with her 
retirement at the close of the past 
school term, teachers and directors of 
the Berlin Brothersvalley Joint schools 
honored Mrs. Florence Walker Bingner 
May 11. Remarks attesting to her ex- 
cellent work as a classroom teacher 
were made by L. S. Williams, county 
superintendent of schools; George S. 
Dively, elementary grade school prin- 
cipal; Harry R. Henly, high school 
principal, and Robert S. Keidel, vice 
president of the Berlin Brothersvalley 
Joint school board. James M. Cassel, 
supervising principal, acted as toast- 
master and presented to Mrs. Bingner 
a billfold with a gift of money from 
the school board and faculty. 
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Back row: George Croyle, assistant 
superintendent, Delaware County 
schools; Carl G. Leech, retired superin- 
tendent, Delaware County schools; J. 
Earl Mast, supervising principal, Cen- 
tral Delaware County Joint schools; G. 
Baker Thompson, superintendent, Dela- 
ware County schools; Donald Snively, 
president, Central Delaware County 
Joint school board and associate super- 
intendent, Darby Township schools; 
John Kriebel, president, Middletown 
Township schools, Central Delaware 
County Jointure. 


To Our Retired 
Teachers 


Appreciation for years of devoted 
service in the schools of the Common- 
wealth was given educators who re- 
tired at the close of the 1955-56 school 
year. The Local Branches of the PSEA 
honored these men and women at their 
final meetings in the spring. In the list 
which follows are given the names and 
years of service (if received) of some 
of these individuals. The school is the 
one in which the final years of service 
were given. 

During this volume year, as space 
permits, we will use the pictures and 
stories of the banquets when colleagues 
of these retired teachers paid tribute 
to their service. 


Years 


Thomas J. Anderson, principal, James 
Adams Junior High School, Coatesville 

46 Ann D. Arment, grades 1-3, Middletown 
Township, Delaware County 
Mrs. Florence Barnhart, North Side 
Building, Ellwood City 

42 Anna J. Benson, Mahoning school, New 
Castle 

45 Mary J. Bingham, Cameron school, 
Harrisburg 

47 Mrs. Florence Walker Bingner, arith- 
metic, grades 4 and 5, Berlin Brothers- 
valley Joint schools 





Spring Grove Teacher Honored 


Norman S. Danner retired on June 
5 after teaching 50 years in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. All 50 years 
were spent in Heidelberg Township, 
York County; 48 years in a one-room 
school. The last two years were in an 
eight-room consolidated school. A 
banquet in his honor was held by the 
staff members and board of directors 


of Spring Grove Joint schools on May 
14. 

Estella Thomas retired on June 5 
after 41 years teaching in Pennsy]l- 
vania, all of which were in the Spring 
Grove Borough school district. Miss 
Thomas did not announce her retire- 
ment in time to be included in the 
celebration. 
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45 
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Margaret A. Boyd, English and litera- 
ture, State Teachers College, Clarion 
Harry Bream, Gettysburg joint school 
system 

Agnes Brotzman, Rush High School, 
Elk Lake Joint Schools, Susquehanna 
County 

Mildred M. Brown, principal, Kedron 
school, Ridley Township, Delaware 
County 

Marguerite Butler, Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg 

Jesse E. Carr, Lawrence County 
Myrna Chambers, Lincoln Building, 


Ellwood City 

Nan Clunan, Old Forge 

Mrs. Vessie C. Connell, Lawrence 
County 


Mae Crawford, third grade, Wilson 
Building, Sandy Township, Clearfield 
County 

Mrs. Ethel Knappenberger Culver, Ma- 
honing school, New Castle 

Norman S. Danner, Spring Grove, Hei- 
delberg Township, York County 

Mrs. Edith D. Davison, former State 
Adviser of Home Economics Education, 
Department of Public Instruction 
Flora Fisher, Bradford City 

Mrs. Hattie Whitman French, Northern 
Potter Joint Schools, Potter County 
Nora Galer, Braddock High School 
Charles L. Gentzler, Gettysburg public 
schools 

Mrs. Lillian Gerlach, Lawrence County 
Miriam Gerlach, Coudersport Joint 
schools 

Margaret Troxell Gibson, Gettysburg 
Lloyd R. Hartman, principal, Meade 
school, Gettysburg 

Jo Hays, supervising principal, College 
Area schools, State College 

Fred Henderson, manual training teach- 
er, Lehighton-Weissport 
Nell Hervey, Rochester 
schools 

Mrs. Sue J. Ingersoll, grade 5, West 
Ward school, Emporium, Cameron 
County 

Anne Jenkins, Pottsville 

Edith Johnson, Rouseville-Cornplanter 
School District 

Mrs. Nora Joyce, Old Forge 

Violet Keidel, William T. Gordon 
Junior High School, Coatesville 

Mrs. Martha E. Triplett King, Law- 
rence County 

J. Ira Kreider, history, Senior High 
School, Abington Township 

Grace Leathers, kindergarten, Mt. 
Lebanon 

Edna McCoy, second grade, Blain City 
elementary school, Beccaria-Coalport- 
Irvona Joint schools 

W. H. McCullough, Lawrence County 
Mrs. Grace Reed McCurley, Lawrence 
County 

Wayne MacVeagh, principal, William 
T. Gordon Junior High School, Coates- 
ville 

Edythe M. Mader, Riverside school, 
Harrisburg 

Harry S. Manson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion 

J. W. H. Martin, vocational director, 
S. Horace Scott Senior High School, 
Coatesville 


Area Joint 
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Miss Brotzman Honored 


Rush Township, Susquehanna County, reluctantly saw one of its good teachers 
retire this year. Agnes Brotzman, who taught in the county 46 years, thirty of 
them in Rush Township, received tributes and gifts at a number of parties. 

In the picture Miss Brotzman, center, is receiving a gift of luggage from 
Robert Capron, principal. Seated are Mrs. Blanche McKeeby, Mrs. Frances 
Reilly, Mrs. Lenore McCann, Miss Brotzman, Mrs. Myrtle Snow, Dorothy Rink, 
and Mrs. Harriett DeWees. 

Standing are Mrs. Mary Moore, John Lagoski, Mr. Capron, Donald Smith, 
Joseph Licata, and Joseph Meier. 

Rush High School is a unit of the Elk Lake Joint Schools. 
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4 Josephine Lee 


Marie Marwick, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion 

Jacobina H. Mayer, Edison Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 
Meek, John 
High School, Harrisburg 
Claudine Melville, Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 

S. Carroll Miller, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg 

Mabel Moon, librarian, Mt. Lebanon 
schools 

Mrs. Emma P. Moyer, art supervisor, 
Abington Township 

Bertha V. Nair, English Department, 
State Teachers College, Clarion 

Mrs. Mary Nye, Lawrence County 
Nina Olmsted, Coudersport Joint 
schools 

Katherine Orr, elementary principal, 
Emporium area, Cameron County 

Mrs. Ethel B. Patterson, Mahoning 
school, New Castle 

James R. Peifer, Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 

Lawrence W. Phipps, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Ethel Simpson Rayne, principal, 
Essington school 

Mrs. George Riehl, Williams Township, 
Northampton County 
Harry F. Rote, John 
School, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Martha Saum, Hartman Building, 
Ellwood City 

Ruth Schafer, social studies, Lehighton- 
Weissport 

Mary J. Scherger, social studies, Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, New 
Castle 


Harris 
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Mrs. Lydia Scholl, primary teacher, 
Lehighton-Weissport 

Edith Seltzer, Terry school, Coatesville 
Elizabeth Shaffer, Frackville 
Elta L. Shaffer, principal, 
school, Ridley Township, 
County 

Mabel Simmons, history and _ social 
studies, Penn High School, Greenville 
Edward H. Snow, principal, Ardmore 
Junior High School 

Ralph D. Spears, Senior High School, 
New Castle 

Frieda M. Spencer, Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg 

Hazel Stauffer, art, Lehighton-Weissport 
Ethel R. Steinkomph, social studies, 
Hempfield High School, Landisville 
Maudleen Stevens, McConnellsburg 
Bess Stroup, Braddock elementary 
school 

Myrtle S. Talley, Linwood elementary 
school 

Ruth Harling Taylor, art, Mellon 
Junior High School, Mt. Lebanon 
Estella Thomas, Spring Grove, York 
County 

Grace Townsend, Clinton Township and 
Factoryville Borough 

Anna Welsh, teacher, grade 2, and 
principal, East Ward school, Empori- 
um, Cameron County 

William A. Willoughby, Edison Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Vivian B. Witherow, Camp Curtin 
Junior High School, Harrisburg 
Sarah E. Wood, Cameron school, Har- 
risburg 

William Yeager, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Folsom 
Delaware 
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Frackyille Pays Tribute to Miss Shaffer 


The Frackville Teachers Association at its spring banquet honored Elizabeth 
Shaffer who was retiring after 43 years of service in their schools. Genuine af- 
fection for Miss Shaffer was expressed by the dinner speakers and by gifts 
presented her. 

In the picture are, front row, left to right, Mary Connelly, president, Frack- 
ville Teachers Association; C. W. Drumm, supervising principal; Maynard 
Walter, president of the school board; Miss Shaffer; John E. Beddow, secretary 
of the school board. 

Second row: Phyllis Rubright, chairman of the dinner; M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, associate editor of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHOoL JouURNAL; Lucy A. 
Valero, President of PSEA, the dinner speaker. 





W. R. Croman Honored 

A banquet was held in W. R. Croman’s honor in January in the Troy High School cafeteria. 

Mr. Croman retired November 30 after 40 years as supervising principal. The Chamber of 

Commerce presented a television set to Mr. Croman. The teachers of the joint schools gave 

him a chair. In the picture are Lee Smith, local merchant; Mr. and Mrs. Croman, and 
William Biddle, president of the Troy Teachers’ Association. 
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Nell Hervey Congratulated 


Retiring after 51 consecutive years 
of teaching in the Rochester schools, 
Nell E. Hervey was honored by mem- 
bers of the Rochester branch of the 
PSEA at a dinner, held in the Chris- 
tian Church in Beaver, April 19. 

In recognition of the life time dedi- 
cated to teaching and helping others, 
the veteran teacher received a table 
model Zenith radio and the sincere 
praise of her fellow teachers. 

Warm words of appreciation for her 
loyalty to the school and her dedica- 
tion to her work were expressed by 
Superintendent Robert P. Barner of 
the Rochester Area schools, and by 
members of the board of education. 

In the future, Miss Hervey plans to 
catch up in her reading, follow her 
hobby of working crossword puzzles, 
and do occasional substitute teaching. 


To Teachers about to Retire 

Making the most of the crowning 
golden years is no less important than 
making the most of the earlier years. 
To do so one must plan for them. To 
any teacher who is within ten years of 
retirement, SCA will send free on re- 
quest as a part of its public service a 
special packet of material dealing with 
the problems and opportunities of re- 
tirement. Write Joy Elmer Morgan, 
president, Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C., asking for SCA 
Preretirement Packet. 


Proud to Teach 
1! am a member of an indispensable profes- 
sion ministering to human needs. As a teacher 


I have the opportunity to mold a better tomor- 
row. —LORENE A. TROXELL, Warren, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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The PSEA Convention 
in 1956 


The Executive Council of PSEA has 
selected as the theme for the 1956 Con- 
vention—‘‘Educational Problems of the 
Expanding School Population.” The 
dates of the Convention are Thursday, 
December 27, Friday, December 28, 
and Saturday, December 29. The place 
is Harrisburg. 


Time Schedule 

Thursday, December 27, 1956 

2:00 to 4:30 p.m.—Departments 

5:00 p.m.—Convention District Cau- 
cuses 

7:30 p.m.—House of Delegates 


Friday, December 28, 1956 

9:00 a.m.—Sections 

2:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Saturday, December 29, 1956 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m.—General Session 





The House of Delegates 


At the two business sessions of the 
House of Delegates, members will hear 
and vote on reports of committees, 
nominate and elect candidates for the 
office of President and for members on 
the standing committees. Non-delegates 
attending the Convention may listen in 
on the discussions at these meetings of 
the House. 


The Programs 


At the general sessions. prominent 
speakers will bring inspiration and in- 
formation to all those in attendance. 
At the meetings of the Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables, profes- 
sional problems on the level of in- 
struction in which you teach will be 
discussed. Names and topics of all 
speakers will be announced in the 
Convention issue. 


The Convention Issue 

Be sure and read the December issue 
of your JOURNAL in which the pro- 
grams, reports of committees, and lists 
of officers will be included. If you are 
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an official delegate from your Local 
Branch, get reactions from the mem- 
bers of your local unit to these reports. 
Then you will come to Harrisburg 
ready to reflect their opinions when 
action by the House of Delegates is 
taken on these reports. 


Social Activities 


A number of the Departments, Sec- 
tions, and Round Tables will hold 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
during the Convention days. Read the 
list of these which will appear in the 
December issue and plan to join with 
your friends in these eating functions. 

Anne G. Eifler, chairman, and her 
social committee are planning enter- 
tainment for the delegates following 
the meetings on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. 


Proposed Amendments to 
the PSEA Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 


(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by the Executive Council 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsy]l- 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association, provided that such 
person is also a member of his local 
branch, wherever a local branch ex- 
ists, by paying annual dues of [five] 
ten dollars. The five dollar increase to 
be allocated as follows: In 1957-58 one 
dollar for services of the Association 
and four dollars for a building fund; 
in 1958-59, two dollars for services 
and three dollars for building; in 
1959-60, three dollars for services and 
two dollars for building; in 1960-61, 
four dollars for services and one dol- 
lar for building. Thereafter the annual 
membership fee of ten dollars shall be 
allocated in accordance with the budget 
as adopted by the Executive Council. 

Any teacher who becomes a bene- 
ficiary of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System may become a re- 


tired associate member by paying an- 
nual dues of two dollars. Any person 
interested in education may become an 
associate member by paying annual 
dues of [five] ten dollars; a member 
suspended under the provisions of the 
tenure act may continue as an associ- 
ate member by paying a like amount. 
Any active member may become a life 
member of the Association by paying 
the life dues of [one hundred dollars] 
two hundred dollars. Only active and 
life members shall have the right to 
vote or hold office. ... 
Signed: 

A. Nelson Addleman 

Merle A. Beam 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 

James W. Cable 

Anne G. Eifler 

W. W. Eshelman 

Edwin Flegal 

David C. Guhl 

Robert J. Haberlen 

John C. Hoshauer 

Mrs. Ada S. Kessler 

M. Louise Lowe 

Edna L. Mest 

Dan V. Skala 

Irwin W. Stunkard 

Frank E. Supplee 

Mrs. Kathryn W. Tyson 

Lucy A. Valero 

T. Stuart Williams 


Submitted by the Local Branch Committee of 
the Eastern Convention District 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsy]l- 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association, [provided that such 
person is also a member of his local 
branch, wherever a local branch ex- 
ists,| provided such person is also a 
member of the local branch in the dis- 
trict or county where he is employed, 
by paying annual dues of... . 

Signed: 
Florence Heather Short 
Leo L. Miller 
Benjamin E. Liddle 
Arthur J. Argall 
Dorothy A. Bedford 
Elmer I. Bierman 
Francis J. Dolan 
Paul S. Christman 
Edna L. Whitaker 
Hannah E. Chadwick 
Frank J. Noonan 
Elmer E. Ruch 
Albert T. Freeman 


Benjamin Schnerring 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
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27-29, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


HARRISBURG HOTELS 
HOTEL RATES 
Penn-Harris Hotel Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.50 
3rd & Walnut Sts. Double: $ 9.00-$11.50 
Phone: CE 8-7211 Twin: $12.00-$16.00 
Harrisburger Hotel Single: $ 4.00-$ 7.00 
3rd & Locust Sts. Double: $ 9.50-$12.00 

Phone: CE 8-7191 Twin: $12.00 

William Penn Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.25 
327 Market St. Double: $ 4.75-$ 8.00 
Phone: CE 8-7141 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 8.00 
Warner Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.50 
2nd & Strawberry Sts. Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.50 
Phone: CE 8-7161 Twin:  $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
New Plaza Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.50 
423 Market St. Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.00 
Phone: CE 8-7121 Twin:  $ 6.00-$ 7.00 


Senate Hotel Single: $ 2.50-$ 4.00 
122 Market St. Double: $ 5.50-$ 6.00 
Phone: CE 8-7271 Twin: $ 5.50 


Hotel Packer House Single: $ 3.00-$ 7.00 
1700 State Street Double: $ 5.00-$12.00 
(US 22, East) Twin: $ 6.00 
Phone: CE 3-5664 
Alva Hotel & 
Restaurant 

19 S. 4th St. 
Phone: CE 8-7553 
Thomson Hotel 
309 Market St. 
Phone: CE 6-5957 


Governor Hotel 
4th & Market Sts. 


Single: $ 1.75-$ 2.50 
Double: $ 3.00-$ 4.00 
Twin: §$ 4.00 


Single: $ 2.00-$ 2.50 
Double: $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
Twin: $ 3.00-$ 5.00 
Single: $ 5.50-$ 8.00 
Double: $11.00-$12.00 


Phone: CE 4-4041 Twin:  $11.00-$16.00 

SUBURBAN HOTELS 

Hotel Hershey Single: $ 9.00 

Hershey Double: $15.00-$17.00 

Phone: Keystone Twin:  $15.00-$19.00 
3-2171 

Community Inn Single: $ 4.00-$ 6.00 

Hershey w/o bath $ 3.00-$ 3.50 
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HOTEL RATES 
Phone: Double: $ 6.50-$10.00 
Keystone 3-219] w/o bath $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Allenberry Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 


Double: $ 8.00-$11.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$12.00 


Boiling Springs 
Phone: Carlisle, 
CLinton 8-3211 
Fort Hunter Hotel 
4701 North Front St. 
(US 22 & 322 North) 
Phone: CE 4-9048 


Single: $ 3.00-$ 3.75 
Double: $ 5.00 


TOURIST HOMES 


Keim’s Haven Single: $ 2.00 


4617 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 3.00 
(US 22 East) Twin: $ 4.00 
Phone: KI 5-5705 

The Benedot House’ Single: $ 3.00 


3109 North Front St. Double: $ 4.00 


(US 22 & 322 North) Twin: $ 5.00 
Phone: CE 3-9766 or 

CE 6-3357 
Turnpike Manor Single: $ 3.00 
3461 Market St. Twin: $ 4.00 
Camp Hill 
(US 11 West) 
Phone: RE 7-2280 
MOTELS AND CABINS 
Capitol Motels Single: $ 6.00 
4618 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 7.50 
(US 22,2 mi. East) Twin: $ 9.00-$10.00 
Phone: KI 5-7831 
Cloverleaf Motel Single: $ 6.00 
Route 230 By-Pass Double: $ 8.00 
(One half mi. from Twin: $ 8.00 
Rt. 422 & 2 mi. from East 
entrance of Pa. Turnpike) 
Phone: CE 4-9122 
Colonial Motel Single: $ 5.00 
4512 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 6.00 
(US 22,4 mi. East) Twin: $ 8.00 


Phone: KI 5-9286 


Fawber’s Cabins & 
Garage 

4580 Jonestown Rd. 
(US 22, 2 mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-9023 


Hillcrest Motel 

(US 111, Across from Hbg. 
State Airport) 

Phone: CE 4-7837 


Holiday Motor Hotel 


Single: $ 4.00-$ 5.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 


$5.00 per night 


Single: $ 6.50 


R. D. No. 3, Double: $ 8.00 
Mechanicsburg Twin: $10.00 
(US 15, at Gettysburg 

Interchange of Turnpike) 

Phone: PO 6-4792 

Home Ranch Motel _ Single: $ 6.00 
R. D. No. 1, Double: $ 7.00 
Middletown Twin: $ 8.00 
(230 By-Pass) 

Phone: WE 9-6971 

Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court Single: $ 5.00 


R. D. No. 3, 
Harrisburg 

(US 22, 5 mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-8241 


Kenlo Motel 
R. D. No. 1, 
Middletown 
(US 230 By-Pass, % mi. 
North of Hbg. Interchange) 
Phone: WE 9-5584 


Double: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 


Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Double: $ 8.00-$10.00 


HOTEL RATES 
Keystone Motel Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
R. D. No. 1, Double: $ 7.50 
New Cumberland Double 
(US 111 & Pa. Twin: $10.00-$12.00 
Turnpike) Twin: $ 9.00 
Phone: CE 4-7289 
Koch’s Cabins & Single: $ 3.00 
Cottages with Kitchen Double: $ 4.00 
Units 
R. D. No. 1, Harrisburg 
(US 422 & 322, 6 mi. East 
of Hbg.) 

Phone: CE 4-7255 

L. & M. Motel Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
R. D. No. 3, Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Harrisburg 

(US 22, 7 mi. East) 

Phone: KI 5-7715 

Larkdale Motor Court Old Unit: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
R. D. No. 3, Route 88, New Unit: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Hbg. (US 22, East) 

Phone: KI 5-6012 

Morrison’s Motel Single: $ 5.00 

863 E. Chocolate Double: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Ave., Hershey Twin: $ 7.50 

(US 422, 1 mi. East of 

Hershey Post Office) 

Phone: Keystone 3-2416 

Motel Harrisburg $ 6.50-$16.00 


P. O. Box 239, Highspire 


(At East Interchange of Pa. Turnpike) 


Phone: WE 9-9854 


Pass-Inn Motel Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
38th & Market Sts. Double: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Camp Hill 

(US 11, 3 mi. West of Hbg.) 

Phone: RE 7-9150 

River Drive Motel & Single: $ 5.50 
Trailer Court Double: $ 6.50 
3887-89 N. Front St. Three: $ 7.50 


Phone: CE 4-9896 
Riverview Motel 

3925 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 3-9822 


Shefford Tourist Court Single: 
4431 N. Front St. Double 
(US 22 & 322 North) Twin: 
Phone: CE 3-3185 


Stone Lodge Motel 
R. D. No. 4, 
Mechanicsburg 
(US 11, 6 mi. West) 
Phone: CE 6-5788 


Single & Double: $ 4.50 


$ 4.00 
: $ 5.00 
$ 6.00 


$ 8.00-$10.00 


(Roll-away bed, $1.00 extra) 


Stonecrest Motel Single: $ 4.00-$ 8.00 
P. O. Box 945, Hbg. Double: $ 5.00-$ 8.00 
(West exit of Turn- Twin: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
pike & Baltimore Expressway) 

Phone: CE 3-7285 

Willow Court Motel Single: $ 4.00 

4813 Jonestown Rd. Double: $ 5.00 
Phone: KI 5-7892 Twin:  $ 6.00 
Wingert’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 


3904 Paxton St. 
Phone: CE 2-1248 


Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 





Proud to Teach 
I love children. | want to help children. | 
consider them the most important product that 
America produces. | am proud to have a part 
in putting this product on the market. 
—STUART W. COHEN, Louisville, Kentucky 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Supervision as Guidance © 


Supervision as Guidance will be the 
theme for the sixth annual fall con- 
ference of the PSEA Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum, M. Louise 
Lowe, president. Sessions will be held 
in the Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, No- 
vember 18-20. 

The keynote speech on the theme 
of the conference will be given by 
Lindley J. Stiles, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, at a 
meeting beginning at 8:00 p.m. on 
November 18. 

On November 19 at the second gen- 
eral session, David Wechsler, chief 
psychologist, Bellevue Hospital, will 
have as his topic, Theories of Measur- 
ing Intelligence and the Range of Hu- 
man Capacities. 

Monday afternoon, there will be 
meetings of study groups and a panel 
for psychologists. Anna Connolly, ex- 
ecutive assistant, ASCD, Washington, 
D. C., will bring greetings at the 
banquet that evening. A panel, “Su- 
pervision-Guidance As I See It,” 
will have participants—as classroom 
teacher, Lucy Valero, California; as 
administrator, Fred E. Bryan, Union- 
town; as supervisor of special educa- 
tion, S. June Smith, Lancaster; as 
parent, Chalmers Barr, Altoona; as 
guidance director, Jean Francis, Lower 
Merion. 

On Tuesday, November 20, the 
study groups will hold their final meet- 
ings. Following these, the business 
meeting of the Department will be held, 
and committees will report. A luncheon 
at 12:30 p.m. will close the conference, 
and Donald McGarey of Pennsylvania 
State University, past president of the 
Department, will give the Conference 
Overview. 


Poetry Booklet 
Free on Request 


Robert W. Eaves, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and Joy 
Elmer Morgan, president of Senior 
Citizens of America, have joined in 
preparing a booklet of “Poems Every 
Child Should Know.” For your copy 
of this booklet, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope asking for a free 
copy of Personal Growth Leaflet 298 to 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 


5, D. C. 
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Local Branch PR Chairmen Participate 
in State-Wide Workshop 


Another first in PSEA activities was 
the Workshop held for chairmen of 
Local Branch public relations com- 
mittees at the Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College, September 21 and 22. Pro- 
gress in communication media is ex- 
pected as a result of intensive discus- 
sions on relationships with press, TV, 
radio, and the public through written 
communication. 

The child is the most important per- 
son in our communication between the 
school and the home was the consensus 
of the speakers, from Ralph C. Swan, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who brought greetings at the 
opening session, to Frederick L. Hipp, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Education Association, who gave the 
recap at the final session. 

This thought was well stated by 
Charles M. Long, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Pennsylvania 
State University, who, in his breakfast 
greetings, said, “What a potential for 
superb public relations if each child 
carried home a constructive idea each 
day instead of the thoughtless answer, 
‘Aw, nothing.’ ” He suggested that each 
teacher take advantage of this by plant- 
ing suggested answers to the question 
each child is asked between his arrival 
home from school and bed time— 
“What did you do in school today?” 

The Friday evening session brought 
to the public relations chairmen an 
overview of the PSEA—how it looks to 
a member and what it is doing for its 
members. Lucy Valero, President, told 
the chairmen how the PSEA looks to a 
member and to a President. Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, reviewed 
the history and the gains the Associa- 
tion has made and is making for its 
members. 

These two speeches were followed by 
Jane Walker’s discussion of the objec- 
tives of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the PSEA and how they may 
be accomplished. Miss Walker is serv- 
ing as 1956 chairman of the State-wide 
Public Relations Committee. 

Success stories featured a Saturday 
morning meeting. Kathryn Barber of 
Erie told how she has had success with 
the press in her ared. Norman W. 
Morgan of Scranton described how his 
school district uses TV and radio to 
build good public relations for the 


schools. All types of written commu- 
nications were discussed by Miriam 
Cokely of Punxsutawney—the Local 
Branch newsletter, letters sent to the 
home, fliers prepared for service 
groups, the handbook, and the adminis- 
trative newsletter. 

Listening to this discussion were re- 
presentatives of the press and the di- 
rector of the Press and Radio Relations 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation. Thomas W. Watkins of 
Coopersburg moderated a panel on 
which these representatives gave point- 
ers to the public relations chairmen 
on how to work effectively with news- 
papers. Those whose advice and think- 
ing were listened to attentively by the 
chairmen were L. A. Unger of the As- 
sociated Press, Harrisburg; G. Richard 
Dew, assistant to the general manager, 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Harrisburg; Phil H. Storch 
of The Morning Call, Allentown, and 
Belmont Farley of the Press and Radio 
Relations Division of the NEA. 

Following luncheon, the delegates 
got down to brass tacks in their discus- 
sion of the practices they have been 
using in these various communication 
media in their Local Branches. They 
suggested ways of improving their 
methods in the light of the two-day 
Workshop. 

Anne G. Eifler of Altoona led the 
group meeting on newspapers; John 
Gaus of Hickory Township High 
School, the one on TV and radio; Ray- 
mond Dunlap of Quarryviile, written 
communication, and Mrs. Ada B. 
Kuhns, Perryopolis, community co- 
operation. 

In closing the Workshop, Doctor 
Hipp said that education is the great- 
est power on the earth. The more 
money spent for education, the more 
money business makes. The more 
people who participate in government, 
the better government we have. He 
listed as one of the four essential 
principles of a public relations pro- 
gram a good school program with the 
child as the center of interest. Every 
teacher must be a good teacher; there 
must be no poor teacher in our schools. 
He concluded with the thought that a 
public relations program must be con- 
tinuous. It must operate every day, 
every week, every month, all year long. 
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Organized by the Public Relations 
Committee of the State, this first State- 
wide Public Relations Workshop pro- 
vided the 182 participants with the 
tools they need to make Progress 
in Communication in their Local 
Branches. 


A First for Student 


Education Association 
The PSEA Committee on Profes- 


sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions sponsored another first for 
PSEA. It invited chapter sponsors, 
prospective sponsors, and others in- 
terested in the Student Education As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania to a confer- 
ence at Allenberry on the Yellow 
Breeches, Boiling Springs, September 
28 and 29. The purpose was to identify 
the areas of interest for these organiza- 
tions of college students who are in- 
terested in becoming members of the 
profession of teaching. 

Participating in the conference were 
35 people representing 21 colleges, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the PSEA, and the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Mrs. Dale W. Houk of Pittsburgh, 
asked for ideas on how to get more 
high school FTA groups. This discus- 
sion led into one of chapters at the 
colleges. 

The next topic of discussion was 
recruitment. Mrs. Wilda Freebern 
Faust of the NEA recommended the 
use of television and reported what was 
being done in New York and New 
Jersey. 

Then the delegates discussed dues 
and the various methods of collecting 
them, ways of interesting students in 
professional organizations, and in the 
various channels of communication. 

Programs for FTA groups were dis- 
cussed. Representatives who had at- 
tended the Parkland Conference of 
TEPS reported on recommendations 
made there. 

Mrs. Faust, executive secretary of 
NAFTA, evaluated the conference. She 
said she was very pleased in the in- 
tense interest shown in developing a 
really professional program. She asked 
them to help revise the National Hand- 
book for their group. She prophesied 
that the Student National Education 
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Association will take the place of the 
National Association of Future Teach- 
ers of America. 

By unanimous agreement, the con- 
ferees recommended that a similar 
meeting be held in 1957 to include 
chapter sponsors, prospective sponsors, 
the chapter president and program 
chairman, and corresponding person- 
nel from prospective chapters. The 
dates for this conference will be Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, 1957; the place, 
Allenberry. 

The conference was in charge of 
Raymond C. Webster, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the PSEA. Mrs. 
Gladys P. Cannon served as chairman 
in the absence of Kenneth D. Frantz, 
chairman of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions. 


Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution of Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum 


(Material in italics to be inserted) 


ARTICLE III. Elections 


Section 1. The Sections of the De- 
partment authorized by the Executive 
Council, namely, Special Education and 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion shall hold their election of officers 
at the PSEA Convention meeting in 
December. 

Section 2. Department officers shall 
be elected at large from entire Depart- 
ment for a term of two years at the 
annual fall meeting of this Department 
from a list prepared in advance by a 
nominating committee of at least five 
voting members appointed by the 
President. Nominating from the floor 
shall be in order. Regular election of 
Department officers shall take place in 
the odd-numbered years. 

Section 3. Term of Office—The 
terms of all officers shall begin at the 
close of the annual meeting of the State 
Education Association that follows 
their election. 

Section 4. District Officers shall be 
elected in the even-numbered years in 
the Eastern, Midwestern, Northwestern, 
and Southern Districts and in the odd- 
numbered years in the Central, Central- 
Western, Northeastern, Southeastern, 
and Western Districts. 


Confidence is a thing not to be produced by 
compulsion. Men cannot be forced into trust. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 


Proposed Amendment to 
Constitution and By-laws of 
Supervising Principals Section 


(Material in italics to be inserted) 


ARTICLE V. Officers 


Section 2. The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist of offi- 
cers of the Section together with one 
representative of each Convention Dis- 
trict, with the exception of the Western 
which shall have two. These represent- 
atives shall be chosen for a two-year 
term at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the Convention District. Each 
representative shall appoint an alter- 
nate representative. This alternate 
shall have full powers of the repre- 
sentative in his absence. 

Signed: 
Frank Dolbear 
Harry Gerlach 
David L. Smith 
Glenn Hess 
Clinton Ruby 
Harry Shenk 
Walter Eshelman 
T. E. Carson 
F. Lee Myers 


George B. Swinehart 


NCTE in St. Louis 


Teachers of English go to St. Louis, 
Missouri, November 22-24, for the 
1956 convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Meetings 
will be in the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson. 

The well-known line from Brown- 
ing’s Andrea del Sarto, “Ah, but a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
or what’s a heaven for?” is the theme 
for the convention. After a welcoming 
speech by Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of instruction of the St. Louis 
schools, Mrs. Luella B. Cook, president 
of the Council, will give the keynote 
address on this theme. 

Among the other speakers at the 
convention will be Harold S. Taylor. 
president of Sarah Lawrence College: 
Thomas B. Sherman, music and dra- 
matic critic of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; John J. De Boer, editor of 
the journal Elementary English; Ruth 
G. Strickland of Indiana University; 
Arno Jewett of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Kenneth Oliver of Occidental 
College, and William S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago. 


Good company and good discourse are the 
very sinews of virtue -—IZAAK WALTON 
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» Diane Sutton, who graduated in 
June from the Oswayo Valley Joint 
school at Shinglehouse, Potter County, 
was the recipient of the annual Penn- 
sylvania Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca scholarship. The presentation was 
made during the State PFHA conven- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University 
by Patricia Ann Smith of Fountain 
Hill High School, Bethlehem, third 
vice president. 

The scholarship, made up of volun- 
tary contributions of members of local 
chapters, is an award of $300 annually 
for a period of four years in college if 
scholastic standards are maintained. 
Diane will enter State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, this fall. 


Higher Education 
Conference Plans 


The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the PSEA, John C. Hoshauer, 
Edinboro, president, has scheduled its 
sixth annual conference for November 
16 and 17 in the Harrisburger Hotel. 

The theme will be Challenges to 
Higher Education in Our Time. This 
theme has been broken down _ into 
topics for three of the sessions— 
Achieving a Balanced Education 
through the Social Sciences, the Hu- 
manities, and the Physical Sciences; 
Getting and Holding Adequate Faculty, 
and Impact of Behaviorial Sciences on 
Higher Education. 


Proud to Teach 
Parents trust us, believe in us, have faith 
in us. Have they not entrusted their most 
priceless possessions to our keeping? We can- 
not fail that trust. Teaching is a most reward- 
ing profession. The eagerness, warmth, friend- 
liness and humor of a little child are con- 
tagious. Yes, indeed, | am proud to teach. 
—VERA W. FOX, Endicott, New York 
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AASA Moves Up Date 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators will meet in Atlantic City a day 
earlier than usual this year—Friday, 
February 15—so that participants will 
have a chance to see more of the huge 
display of educational exhibits which 
has become one of the highlights of 
“AASA Week.” The meeting will con- 
tinue through February 20. 

AASA President Paul J. Misner, who 
is superintendent of schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois, has announced that the con- 
vention theme this year will be 
“Schools on the Threshold of a New 
Era.” In keeping with the theme, Pres- 
ident Misner is planning general ses- 
sions around the following topics as 
they relate to tomorrow’s world: reli- 
gion, automation; goods, service, and 
technology; communication; school fi- 
nance; education and the dream of the 
people; future foreign policy; new re- 
quirements of citizenship; and anthro- 
pology. 

The AASA, with over 10,000 mem- 
bers, is one of the largest departments 
of the National Education Association. 
The AASA annual convention has be- 
come one of the most important edu- 
cational events of the year and usually 
attracts about 19,000 educators from 
all parts of the nation. 


Give a little love to a child and you get a 
lot back.—JOHN RUSKIN 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

2. Announce winter and spring 
schedule of meetings 

3. Plan Christmas party 

4. Conclude membership cam- 
paign 

5. Send Certificate of Election, 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA Headquar- 
ters. Use December issue of 
PSJ to stimulate interest of 
delegates and membership 
in annual PSEA Convention 

6. Evaluate progress of your 
Local Branch program and 
report to membership in Jan- 


uary 











Overseas Posts 


The U. S. Information Agency is 
seeking candidates for overseas posts 
as Cultural Affairs Officers, Informa- 
tion Officers, and Bi-national Center 
Officers. Only those with a record of 
achievement in public affairs, cultural 
affairs, including artistic and scholarly 
work, English-language teaching, or 
some medium of communication should 
apply. Age limits 31 to 55. Salary 
range $5,700 to $10,700, plus allow- 
ances. Candidates must be willing to 
serve anywhere in the world. Send for 
application forms and further informa- 
tion to Argus Tresidder, Cultural Af- 
fairs Adviser, Room 652 Walker- 
Johnson Building, U. S. Information 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Business Teachers 
in Atlantic City 


Approximately 90 teachers from 
Pennsylvania attended the Eastern 
Business Teachers 59th Annual Con- 
vention held at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Atlantic City during the Easter holi- 
day session. 

Daniel D. Lessenberry, professor of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, 
startled the press and the 1200 business 
teachers with his keynote address “Are 
Your Graduates Fitting the Needs” 
when he said, “Automation will bring 
a ‘three-day weekend, every week’ to 
American workers . . . and educators 
must teach workers how to use the 
additional leisure time to best advan- 
tage.” 

Other highlights were skits on “Fu- 
turama on a Panoramic Screen” proj- 
ecting home, school, and office life in 
the year 2003. The language was dif- 
ferent but conditions were about the 
same as they are today. Schools were 
at least ten years behind industry in 
the proper training of students for 
their initial job. 

William M. Polishook, assistant dean 
of education, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, was elected president for 
1956-57; Thomas A. Sullivan. Atlan- 
tic City High School, vice president; 
Mary Connelly, Boston University, 
secretary, and Earl Rock, Newark High 
School, treasurer. 


Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 
—BYRON 
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Legal Interest 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA, 
vs. 

HERMAN A. BEILAN 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed June 25, 1956. 


Facts: Herman A. Beilan, a profes- 
sional employe of the school district 
of Philadelphia, had been a teacher in 
the district for about twenty-three 
years. At the written request of Doctor 
Hoyer, superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Beilan reported to the superintendent’s 
office for an interview on June 25, 
1952. The superintendent advised Mr. 
Beilan that he had information bearing 
on the question of the latter’s loyalty. 
Upon inquiry pertaining to Mr. Bei- 
lan’s Communist affiliations, the teacher 
did not answer, but stated he wanted 
to consult counsel. The request was 
granted. On October 14, 1952, pur- 
suant to a written request of the super- 
intendent, Beilan came to the superin- 
tendent’s office and stated that he had 
consulted counsel and had been advised 
that he could not legally answer the 
questions asked about his Communist 
activities in 1944 or similar questions. 
The superintendent advised the teacher 
that this was a serious matter and that 
failure to answer might lead to his dis- 
missal. Beilan persisted in his refusal. 

On November 18, 1953, Beilan testi- 
fied before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress. He refused to 
answer questions pertaining to his 
alleged Communist affiliations relying 
on the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. On December 22, 1953, the 
Board of Education conducted a for- 
mal hearing. Mr. Beilan, who was 
represented by counsel, did not testify 
on his own behalf. The hearing was 
conducted pursuant to charges of in- 
competency and persistent and wilful 
violation of the school laws under Sec- 
tion 1122 of the Public School Code 
of 1949. The charge of incompetency 
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was based on two counts: one, Mr. Bei- 
lan’s conduct in refusing to respond to 
the superintendent’s inquiry as to his 
loyalty, and the other, in refusing 
to respond to the Congressional Com- 
mittee’s inquiry as to his alleged Com- 
munist affiliations. 

On January 7, 1954, the board up- 
held the charges and ordered Mr. Bei- 
lan’s discharge. Beilan appealed to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who upheld the action of the board. 
He then appealed to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Philadelphia, which 
Court reversed the order of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and set 
aside Mr. Beilan’s dismissal. An appeal 
was then taken to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 


QuEsTION: Does the refusal of a pro- 
fessional employe to respond to a per- 
tinent inquiry as to his fitness to be a 
teacher constitute incompetency and 
grounds for dismissal? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The majority decision 
written by Justice Chidsey discussed 
the ruling of the lower court that the 
charges did not come within the pur- 
view of the School Code and that the 
proceedings before the Board of Edu- 
cation were actually concerned solely 
with the teacher’s suspected disloyalty. 
With the decision of the lower court, 
the Supreme Court disagreed. 

The Court held, referring to prior 
cases, that the term “incompetency” as 
a cause for dismissal is to be given a 
broad meaning and that it does not re- 
late solely to lack of substantive knowl- 
edge of the subjects to be taught. The 
Court stated: 


“Certainly a teacher who refuses to 
respond to a pertinent inquiry relative 
to his fitness to teach is not competent 
within the broad reach of that term, 
whether the inquiry concerns loyalty 
or any other proper subject of inquiry. 
Frankness and cooperation with an ad- 
ministrative superior bear directly 
upon a teacher’s competency. They are 
as essential in one occupying a post 


of public trust and civic responsibility 
as academic qualifications.” 

The Court further held that inquiry 
into the teacher’s past activities was 
relevant to his present fitness and thai 
such has been declared by our Unitec' 
States Supreme Court in severa! 
cases. 


The teacher contended that the super- 


intendent was not authorized to make 
the inquiry. The Court said: 


“There is no more important branch 
of government than the administration 
of our public school system. It is a 
continuing process of education for 
the maintenance of our democracy. The 
right of a superintendent of schools to 
re-evaluate a teacher’s fitness to be re- 
tained in his position is inherent and 
need not be expressly authorized by 
statute or local rule or regulation.” 

The Court concluded: 

“Appellee (teacher) did not inter- 
pose the Fifth Amendment to the in- 
quiry by the superintendent and he 
was afforded due process of law. There- 
fore we find no constitutional question 
involved. The superintendent had the 
power, if not indeed the duty, to make 
the inquiry, and appellee had the duty 
to cooperate by answering freely and 
frankly. His defiant conduct in refusing 
to respond justified his dismissal on 
the ground of incompetency.” 

There were three charges against the 
teacher; one based upon his refusal to 
answer the inquiry of his administra- 
tive superior, the second based upon 
his refusal to answer questions before 
the Congressional Committee, and the 
third, persistent and wilful violation of 
the school laws. Since the Court found 
that refusal to answer pertinent and 
proper inquiry of his administrative 
superior constituted incompetency, the 
further charges were not considered 
by the Court. 

The Court upheld the dismissal of 
the teacher by the school board on the 
grounds that refusal to answer per- 
tinent questions bearing directly upon 
his fitness as a teacher posed by his 
administrative superior constituted in- 
competency under Section 1122 of the 
Public School Code. 
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Executive Council 


The 1956 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Thursday 


evening, September 27, at 7:30 o’clock 
with President Valero presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—Present were: A. Nelson 
\ddleman, Merle A. Beam, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne 
G. Eifler, W. W. Eshelman, Edwin J. 
Flegal, H. E. Gayman, David C. Guhl, 
Robert J. Haberlen, John C. Hoshauer, 
Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, M. Louise Lowe, 
Edna L. Mest, Dan V. Skala, Irwin 
W. Stunkard, Frank E. Supplee, Mrs. 
Kathryn W. Tyson, Lucy A. Valero, 
T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Williams, 
seconded by Mr. Stunkard, the minutes 
of the August 15 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT—Miss Valero told 
of her participation in the recent 
Citizenship Conference at Washington, 
D. C., and Local Branch meetings. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—Mr. Gayman presented the financial 
report for the month of August, and 
requested authorization for the sale of 
66 shares of Capital Bank and Trust 
Company stock. 


Sale of Bank Stock—On motion of Mr. 
Haberlen, seconded by Mr. Flegal, 
Council approved the request of the 
Executive Secretary to sell 66 shares of 
Capital Bank and Trust Company 
stock. 


LecaL SERvICcE—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of PSEA activities for the 
period August 2 to September 12, 
1956. 


Request for legal financial assistance— 
Mr. Williams presented the request of 
Herbert Pearson, Hanover Township, 
for financial assistance. On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Guhl, Council approved assistance in 
accordance with the policy of the As- 
sociation. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Functions of Committees—Mr. Skala, 
chairman, made a progress report. 


NEA Building Fund—Miss Mest, chair- 
man, reported her committee feels there 
is nothing to take the place of personal 
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contact. The committee urged the Con- 
vention District Presidents to have an 
NEA life membership table at their 
fall meetings. 


PSEA Convention—Time and Place— 
Mr. Flegal, chairman, said his com- 
mittee recommends that the time re- 
main the same, during the Christmas 
week holiday, that in 1957 we hold the 
convention in Philadelphia; in 1958, 
Harrisburg; in 1959, Pittsburgh; in 
1960, Harrisburg as a testing program, 
and after this period of testing the 
Council consider the matter again as 
to whether they want to make it a 
permanent rotation. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mrs. Tyson, Council re- 
ceived the recommendation of the sub- 
committee for submission to the House 
of Delegates. 


Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—Miss Eifler, chairman, made 
a progress report. 


Salary Scale for School Districts—Mr. 
Beam, chairman, distributed material 
for study and action at.the November 
meeting of Council. 


Study Need for Additional Staff As- 
sistance in Activating Local Branches 
—Doctor Eshelman, chairman, re- 
ported he had not been able to get his 
committee together. He asked for a 
breakfast meeting on October 20 at 
7:00 o’clock, Harrisburger Hotel. 


(At 9:20 p.m., Mr. Williams with- 


drew.) 


Loss of Salary—On motion of Mr. 
Skala, unanimously seconded, the 
Council authorized payment of any 
salary the President loses due to serv- 
ice in her office. 

At 9:30 p.m. Council recessed until 
8:50 a.m. Friday. Miss Eifler, Doctor 
Eshelman, Mr. Guhl, Mrs. Kessler, and 
Mr. Williams did not attend the Fri- 


day meeting. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Public Relations Workshop—Very en- 
thusiastic reports were given of the 
first Public Relations Workshop held 
at State College, September 21 and 22. 
On motion of Mr. Skala, unani- 
mously seconded, Council commended 
the Committee on the successful work- 
shop with special commendation to 
Miss Matthews as consultant. 
Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments were enthusiastic in 
their reports of the coming confer- 
ences, 100% membership in Local 
Branches, and the fine response to the 
$1 centennial contribution. Miss Lowe 
distributed a list of Convention Dis- 
trict Representatives of the Super- 
vision and Curriculum Department and 
asked that they be invited to participate 
in District meetings. 


Allocation to Northwestern District— 





This view of Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, with Diamond Head seen in the distance, is one of 

the spots which an NEA travel tour visited last summer. For further information concerning 

NEA Tours, write Paul H. Kinsel, director, NEA Travel Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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On motion of Mr. Cable, seconded by 
Mr. Skala, Council approved an in- 
crease of $500 in the budget for pro- 
motional activities of the Northwestern 
District. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Proposed Amendment to the PSEA 
Constitution—Consideration was given 
to the proposed amendment by the 
Council to increase the dues from $5 
to $10. On motion of Mr. Skala, sec- 
onded by Mr. Flegal, Council approved 
the continuation of two dollar dues for 
retired employes. By vote of the Coun- 
cil life membership dues of $200 were 
proposed. 


New Business 

Resolutions Committee—A meeting of 
this Committee will be held on Novem- 
ber 10. Members of Council were re- 
quested to send any suggestions to 
George Fitch, chairman, Athens.— 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, October 6, 1956, at 9:30 a.m. 


Roi Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, Isabel Ep- 
ley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gay- 
man, Millard L. Gleim, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Allen R. Moon, Joseph Siegman, 
and Kermit M. Stover, chairman. 

Absent but accounted for: Cathleen 
M. Champlin and H. Austin Snyder. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
A. C. Moser, and D. F. Stafford of 
Headquarters Staff met with’ the Com- 
mittee. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the min- 
utes of the meeting of March 10, 1956, 
were approved as mailed to the Com- 
mittee. 


REPORTS FROM THE F1ELD—Members 
of the Committee and Headquarters 
Staff gave reports on legislative activi- 
ties at the State and local levels. 


Sussipres—It was moved by Mr. Sieg- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that the 
Committee support a subsidy program 
to pay school districts increased subsi- 
dies on a current basis. Motion carried. 


SALARIES—It was moved by Mr. Sieg- 
man, seconded by Miss Epley, that a 
subcommittee be appointed to consider 
salary problems. Motion carried. 
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Mr. Stover appointed the following 
committee: 


Joseph Siegman, Chairman 
Millard L. Gleim 

Allen R. Moon 

Mrs. Mary W. Fisher 


RETIREMENT LecIsLATION—The Com- 
mittee reviewed proposed retirement 
legislation of the 1955 session which 
was not enacted. On motion of Mr. 
Gleim, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, the 
Committee referred the following to 
the Retirement Problems Committee 
for study and recommendation: Out- 
of-State service, definition of employe 
in School and State Systems, transfer 
of credit between the two systems, in- 
creased disability allowance, credit for 
military service, credit for services in 
private schools, and reopening the sys- 
tem for present employes. 


Survivor benefits—It was moved by 
Mr. Moon, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, 
that legislation providing for survivor 
benefits be introduced at the 1957 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. Motion 
carried. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN DuE—It 
was moved by Mr. Siegman, seconded 
by Miss Epley, that legislation be pre- 
pared to require the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries when due. Motion carried. 


PENALTY FOR EMPLOYING EMERGENCY 
CERTIFIED TEACHERS—It was moved 
by Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Moon, 
that the problem of emergency certi- 
fication and legislation providing a 
penalty for the employment of emer- 
gency certified teachers be referred to 
the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards for study 
and recommendation. Motion carried. 


ScHooL Nurses—It was moved by 
Mr. Siegman, seconded by Mr. Mar- 
shall, that a bill reducing the number 
of pupils per nurse from 1500 to 1000 
be introduced. Motion carried. 


Sick LEAVE Crepit—It was moved by 
Mr. Moon, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, 
that legislation providing for the ac- 
cumulation of sick leave while on sab- 
batical leave, be introduced. Motion 
carried. 


Sick Leave—It was moved by Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Gleim, that 
legislation be introduced to liberalize 
the present mandated sick leave pro- 
gram. Motion carried. 


SABBATICAL LEAvE—It was moved by 
Mrs. Fisher, seconded by Miss Epley, 


that legislation be introduced for fur- 
ther clarification and improvement of 
the Sabbatical Leave Law. Motion car- 
ried. 


Emp.oyes oF County Boarps—It was 
moved by Mr. Gleim, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, that legislation be prepared 
and introduced which would provide 
that teachers and supervisors employed 
by county boards be entitled to the 
same rights and benefits now provided 
for professional employes in school 
districts. Motion carried. 


Next Meetinc—The Committee 
agreed to meet on Saturday, Novem- 


ber 10, 1956. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 4:00 p.m. 


—A. CLair Moser, 
Associate Executive Secretary 


PSEA Committee on 
NEA Centennial 


The PSEA Committee on NEA Cen- 
tennial held its second meeting at 
PSEA Headquarters on September 15 
with G. Baker Thompson in the chair. 
The Committee agreed that a special 
release from the Centennial Committee 
should be mailed from time to time to 
presidents and secretaries of Local 
Branches, to local Public Relations 
Chairmen, and to Centennial Commit- 
tee Chairmen. 

Reports were given on plans for 
Birthday Parties on April 4 from 
various areas in the State. 

The Committee voted to accept re- 
sponsibility during the NEA Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia for Classroom 
Teachers Reception, Sunday night, and 
Friendship Night, Thursday. 

A token gift for delegates and mem- 
bers in attendance at the Philadelphia 
Convention will be provided. A num- 
ber of other suggestions were made to 
aid in welcoming friends from other 
states—H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Sec- 
retary 


Professional Planning 


The third meeting of the Profes- 
sional Planning Committee was held 
September 28-29 in Harrisburg with 
Charles M. Long, chairman, presiding. 
The Committee spent the sessions in re- 
vising and editing copy for the pam- 
phlet, “Let’s Look at Our Schools.”— 
Eucene P. Bertin, Secretary 
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THRIFTY TEACHER 
oe grateful for books that are used 





...and for covers 


that can take it 


& 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers. 





THE 


Teachers: Earn extra monty in your 
spare time presenting The Children’s 


Hour to families in your community. h ld 5) 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, Z VCEn S PENNSYLVANIA 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Cc. FRANK Enniinn Ot M.A 
Illinois, j 30 Oakhill Avenue, Greensburg, 
Our Pennsylvania (Formerly of the faculty 
of St. Vincent College and Duquesne 
University) 











SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Marjorie Barrows 
Editor-in-Chief 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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ee 4 99 38. FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 

Yours. ee for the asking Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. Many of 4]. New No. 57 Treacuers Buyinc Gumpe. 
last year’s offerings are no longer available. Over 3500 items—workbooks, posters, 
Use the coupon in each issue as quickly as games, books, supplies, and equipment 


possible to keep up-to-date with the newest described and _ illustrated. (Beckley- 
material now awaiting your request. Cardy Co.) 


53. CLEAR THE TRACK. A cartoon narrative 49 
on the railroads’ fight against the ele- 
ments. One examination copy per teacher 
with Teacher’s Plan. Classroom quantity 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 51. 32-Pace Booxtet, “The Microscope in 

Elementary Science.” Illustrated. Com- 

plete with suggestions in 24 different 

scientific hobbies using microscopes. 

(General Science Service Company) 


. BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
Cost $495 and up. (Study Abroad) 


54. Brocuure, 20 pages, well illustrated, 
gives the itineraries of three 11-country 
tours to Europe for the summer of 1957. 
(Caravan Tours) 

61. Crass Report. Planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 


55. Hoxmay Procram. A booklet describing 
SVE filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides recom- 
mended for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Holiday programs. (Society for Visual 
Education) 


57. “THe CuHivpren’s Hour.” Reproduction 
of Longfellow’s poem in his own hand- 60. New Fits, Inc., catalog supplement 
writing—together with information on describing over 250 great M-G-M 
the Children’s Hour 16-volume collec- classics, exclusive in 16 mm. 
tion of favorite stories, poems, and 


é 3 . 62. CaTaLoc of name brand merchandise 
biographies. (Spencer Press) 


which may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. Diamonds, jewelry, watches, 
housewares, appliances, and other items 
listed. (Watson Sales Company) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


9. SampPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan for school 63, Measures or Democracy. A three-piece 
clubs. (Vine Associates) set, consisting of Teacher Worksheets on 

“People, Democracy and Government” 

and on “Resources, Manufacturing and 

Trade” plus Student Lesson Sheets, in 

full color. For grades 8 to 12. Indicate 

grade and subjects taught and quantity 
needed. (Watchmakers of Switzerland) 


10. New Four-Cotor Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information of the graded 
corrective reading program of the Amer- 
ican Adventure Series. (Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company) 


20. CataLoc of books pre-planned to blend 
information with enjoyment in the de- 64. BrocHure on Europe for Summer, 1957. 
velopment of reading skills. Grade in- Gives itinerary and costs for 12-20 
terest level and grade reading level in- country, 60-70 days in Europe. (Europe) 
dicated for each book. (Children’s 


65. Your SABBATICAL YEAR ABROAD. A 40- 
Press) 


page brochure, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of places of interest, provides a 
guide to planning a sabbatical year of 
travel and study. One section provides 
information on schools, living accom- 
modations, sources of information for 
various study and travel interests, cover- 
ing nine European countries and the 


Middle East. (Trans World Airlines) 


25. HicHways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, with 
photographs of ten historic places in 
America. Includes an 8-page lesson 
topic. If additional lesson topics are de- 
sired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 

os: 54. BD. se 61. os 9. 10. 20. 
25. 38. 41. 49. 51. 60. 62. 63. 64. 65. 


Available in 
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Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


At its third meeting on September 
14-15, the Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence heard a report 
on ERC activities in the Convention 
Districts and on a meeting before the 
Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry which Doctor 
Kichler attended. 

Doctor Eichler, chairman, appointed 
three subcommittees: 

Ethics—Foster G. Ulrich, chairman, 
Laura M. Braun, co-chairman, Wayne 
Mong, Helen M. Brennan 

Rights—W. Albert Murphy, chair- 
man, William G. Buchanan, co-chair- 
man, Tom Knorr, George A. Eichler 

Competence—Donald G. McGarey, 
chairman, Edna W. Griffin, co-chair- 
man, Grace I. Kauffman, Marcella Mar- 
tin.—Grace I. KaurFMaAN, Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Kenneth D. Frantz, chairman, pre- 
sided at the September 7-8 meeting of 
the Committee on Professional Activi- 
ties in Teacher Education Institutions. 
The Committee heard reports on the 
budget, from the committee on scholar- 
ships, the committee on chapter and 
club programs, and considered a club 
brochure. 

There were progress reports on con- 
ferences for chapter and club sponsors 
and on revision of the booklet, “Facts 
on Teaching Available to Future 
Teachers of America.”—Raymonp C. 
WEBSTER, Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Harry K. Gerlach, chairman, met Sep- 
tember 7 and 8 to review the 1956 
Penn Hall Workshop. 

Miss Valero and Mr. Gayman com- 
plimented the Committee on the Work- 
shop. Mr. Gayman said he thought it 
especially gratifying that so many per- 
sons sought individual conferences 
during the week. 

The week of August 11-16 was ap- 
proved for the 1957 Workshop. 

After a discussion of Local Leaders’ 
Conferences, the Committee considered 
activities to which it might give more 
attention at a later time.—HERBERT P. 
LAUTERBACH, Secretary 
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Formation of Coal 


shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


OAL Is decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, ‘Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 


As these plants died —forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 


converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 


and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard coal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 
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FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name 
School 
Street 


City 














Position or grade__ 
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TEEN-AGE TaLes. Book 3. Ruth Strang and 
Regina Heavey, Overbrook Senior High 
School, Philadelphia. 256 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $2.20 


Designed for the upper high school years, 
these stories are somewhat more mature than 
in books one and two. Boy-girl relationships 


are on a more grown-up plane, but the 
reading difficulty is fifth-sixth grade. The 
short, breezy stories are on the following 
areas of interest: Teen-Agers Today, Ad- 
venture and Suspense, True Sports Stories, 
Science Stories, and Animal Stories. Two- 
color illustrations reflect the action of the 
stories. 








KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


* ARITHMETIC * ART 
Mooery * BOOKKEEPING * CONSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL * COMPOSITION * DRAWING 
PAPERS * DUPLICATOR * EXAMINATION 
* MUSIC * NOTEBOOK 
ance * PENMANSHIP * PRACTICE 
Line * TYPEWRITER 


Now is the time to get them .. . order from . 


Pennsylvania's Largest School Supply House 
@ PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 
Sound, proven rates. 


and Security. 


District of Columbia. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 





What is “good tnsurance”? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is “Good Insurance,’ 


Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
Service of trained insurance specialists. 
A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as “Good Insurance” by educators in 45 States and the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


’ 


and is made 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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Mopern Puysics. C. E. Dull, W. O. Brooks, 
and H. Clark Metcalfe, Shaler High 
School, Glenshaw. 720 pp. Illus. Holt. 
$4.56 


The revision of this book was necessary to 
alter the method of presentation of physical 
theory to conform to the college-preparatory 
practice. A Star indicates the optional sec- 
tions of the text. There are new chapters on 
atmosphere and weather, fluids in motion, 
magnetic effects of electricity, chemical 
effects of electricity, heating and lighting 
effects of electricity, alternating current. 
electronics, and radio and television. The 
revision also contains more _ instructional 
aids. ‘ 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ApuLts. Paul D. 
Leedy. 464 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 
A course in reading improvement for the 
businessman, engineer, manager, supervisor, 
student, and everyone else who knows how 
to read already but wants to learn how to 
read more quickly and with increased com- 
prehension. Each chapter is a complete unit 
of instruction equal to a two-hour class 
session. By following the rules and doing 
the exercises, the reader can bring about a 
remarkable increase in his reading speed 
and find he understands more of what he 
has read. In the Appendix, there are prac- 
tical suggestions for using everyday items 
about your house to improve your reading 
techniques. 


How To Improve Your Reapine. Paul Witty. 
384 pp. Illus. Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
$4.48 


A new book for students in grades 7-9, It 
consists of lessons specially designed to help 
these young readers to increase their essen- 
tial reading abilities. The book offers eight- 
een articles and reading tests with accom- 
panying practice exercises. The selections 
cover a wide range of interests and have 
been adapted from works of the world’s 
most famous authors. 


Music Epucation. Principles and Programs, 
James L. Mursell. 396 pp. Silver Burdett. 
$3.75 

This book is divided into three parts. The 
first part outlines the aims and the general 
content of the music program. In the second 
part, special areas such as music reading, 
singing, playing instruments, rhythmic ac- 
tivities, and listening are discussed. In the 
third part, the author discusses coordina- 
tion of the program. The book deals mainly 
with elementary school music. 


LITERATURE AND RELIGION. From Books—A 
Way of Life. I. C. Keller. 64 pp. Richard 
R. Smith, Publisher, Inc., Rindge, New 
Hampshire. $2 
The inspiration for the thirteen chapters 
in this book wells up through the reading, 
study, and thought of an active life spent in 
teaching youth to seek the spiritual values 
inherent in the best works of literature. The 


| selections tie the writers to their predom- 


inant religious themes. With frequent and 
apt quotation, Professor Keller presses home 
his points to create in the reader a burning 
desire to delve deeper into the gold mines 
thus opened to his view. Sample titles are 
Shakespeare and Sin, Lowell and Charity, 
and Hawthorne and the Puritan Soul. 
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‘HANGE AND Process IN Epucation. M. S. 
MacLean and E. A. Lee. 526 pp. Illus. 
Dryden Press. $5.50 


Part One deals with the relationships be- 
tween school and society, showing how the 
faith of our people in education has grown. 
Part Two deals with the process of educa- 
tion and depicts the always valiant struggle 
the teaching profession makes to catch up 
with and keep pace with the enormous de- 
mands that society imposes upon it. 


EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 
By air, all-expense, $1130-$1305 
Write now for Summer ‘57. 
Euvrope—255 Seq Pasadena, Cal. 


a 























FP R Zi & WHOLESALE NAME BRAND 
MERCHANDISE GIFT CATALOG! 
MAKE EASY SPARE-TIME MONEY!! 
Supplement your income selling PRESOLD nationally 
advertised merchandise from our 1957 Free Whole- 
sale catalog. Complete line of Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Watches, School Supplies, Typewriters, Appliances, 
Housewares make extra $’s for you! Save money— 
No order too large or small! Excellent for fund 
raising campaigns for schools, organizations, etc. 
Let us help you. OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED. No 
investment, overhead, stock or experience mneces- 
sary! 2¢ postcard brings details. All inquiries 
honored—absolutely no obligation! Write today. 


WARIOH SMES Co LEP 











PROFITS a 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 


EUROPE:798 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


Sailing on June 18th, July Sth and August 20th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED... 
Includes round trip tourist steamship on EMPRESS of 
BRITAIN, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, trans- 
portation, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 40 members. See your Travel 
Agent or write for Free Illustrated Booklet No. 31, 






































iin) CARAVAN TOURS 


M\jge 220S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 31. 








State. 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION for the Sec- 
ondary School Teacher. Georgia Sachs 
Adams and Theodore L. Torgerson. 672 
pp. Illus. Dryden Press. $5.75 

The four parts of this text are (1) The 


Evaluative Process, (2) The Study of Indi- | 


viduals, (3) The Improvement of Instruc- 


tion, and (4) Administrative, Supervisory, | 
and Guidance Aspects. Problems at the end | 


of each chapter provide an opportunity for 
the students to handle test scores, construct 
profiles, interpret test data, administer tests, 
evaluate standardized tests, and construct 
and evaluate teacher-made tests. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS. A. J. 
Huggett and T. M. Stinnett, National 
Education Association. 478 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $5.25 

This book was written because of a felt 
need of giving college students and new 
teachers more information about their pro- 
fession. Thus it has been organized to serve 
as a text for a special course or as a source 
book. In it the teacher or prospective teacher 
will read about her position as a member of 
the profession, about salary policies, rating, 
retirement, contract and tenure, ethics, pro- 


| tecting and disciplining members of the pro- 


fession, administration and supervision, the 
rele of the teacher in the community and 
public relations, professional standards, and 
certification and accreditation. 


Procress IN READING AND LITERATURE. Ethel | 


M. Orr, Evelyn T. Holston, and Stella 
S. Center. 672 pp. Illus. Scribner’s. 
$3.16 


One of the books of the Reading Today | 


Series built on the concept of a develop- 
mental reading program. “The developmental 
reading program (in the higher grades) is 
concerned fundamentally with the continued 


refinement and development of the mature | 
aspects of the selfsame types of abilities | - 
that were being refined and developed in | * 


the elementary school.” 


New HeEicHts THROUGH PuHonics. 110 pp. 


The Reading Committee of the Penns- | 


bury Schools, Fallsington. $1.50 

This book is designed to help teachers: 
(1) To group children for instruction in 
phonics, (2) to conserve time in determining 
groups through a series of “easy to give” 
and “easy to score” diagnostic tests, (3) to 
be able to show on Classroom Analysis 
Sheets where weaknesses exist, (4) to pre- 
sent content to teach in a concise form, (5) 
to provide motivating techniques which are 
at a teacher’s “fingertips,” (6) to provide 
skill tests to bring variety and interest in 


achievement in phonics, (7) to emphasize | ~ 


the study of oral phonics work since we 
hear sounds in words, (8) to help raise the 
reading level of all children by developing 


more skill in unlocking new and unfamiliar | 
may be purchased from | 
William Ingraham, assistant regional super- | 


words. Copies 


intendent, The Pennsbury Schools, Fallsing- 
ton. 








Send for free 8 page brochure showing 


| | highlights from our extensive crafts line. 


Factory to you prices. 


S. & S. LEATHER CO., INC. 
COLCHESTER 55, CONN. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-Y, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 




















SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

fs through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the. fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
gy, guag Journalism, ete. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STU DY ABROAD 


eeeanvaee ave 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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more struggle to hold children’s read- 


ing interest! 


Use books specially created to lighten 


your classroom load: For beginning 


** readers—"I Want To Be” books and 
“True Book” 


-* * older children—the “You” book group. 


x the famous series. For 


+ These colorful books feature controlled 
vocabularies, with subjects appealing 
interest. Story 


to every continuity 


gives children the impulse to “read 
through.” And (for 


lasting, reinforced bindings. 


economy) long- 


Plan help for yourself—NOW. Write 


% for our complete catalog. 





Biiiingim mua. 
Chicago 7, Ill 
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Jackson & Racine, 
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SS 
“Q AND A 


: " * 
ee time—how can a conscientious teacher | 


find relief? 


Answer: For classroom reading, use 
books designed to make your work 


easier—books with subjects appealing 


“-#* to every interest—with story con- 


% tinuity, encouraging children to “read | 


through.” 


é ‘i For beginning readers, choose the new 


. “Il Want To Be” books or the popular | 


¢ True Book” series. Or the “You” 


with durable, reinforced bindings. 


Controlled vocabularies, of course. 


Your first step toward an easier work 


® joad: Write for our complete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to: 
Name. 
Address 2 


City State 
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7 ah eis So much to do—so roe 


book group, for older children. All | 


| Books Received 


Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
How To CALCULATE QUICKLY. 
Sticker. $1 


Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 

| Latin. An introductory course based on 

ancient authors. College Outline Series. 

| $1.95 


| Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 


| St., Peoria 3, Ill.: 
| DRAWING AND PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
Arts. John L. Feirer 


| Bureau of Textbooks and_ Publications, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, 14, Calif.: 

| TEACHERS GUIDE TO EDUCATION IN EARLY 

CuILpHOop. Compiled by the Bureau 

| of Elementary Education. $2.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Livinc witH YoursELF. Martin L. Cole. $2 
| WINGS OVER THE Conco. Frances N. Ahl. 
| $3 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y.: 

Anp THE WATERS PREVAILED. D. M. Bar- 
ringer. $3 

Know Your Wortp. Compiled and de- 
scribed by George E. Ross. $2.50 

LEARNING ABout Love. $2 SEx Facts AND 
AttiTuDEs. $2.50 A Story Asout You. 
$2 Wuat’s Happentnc To Me. $2 
Marion O. Lerrigo and Helen Southard. 
The Dutton Series on Sex Education 


or Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York: 17, N.. ¥.: 
Goop EncLisH THroucH Practice. Mar- 
jorie W. Barrows. $2.76 
Mopvern BroLocy. 1956 Edition. T. J. 
Moon, P. B. Mann, J. H. Otto. $4.88 
| Mopern HEAttu. J. H. Otto, C. J. Julian, 
J. E. Tether. $4.12 
Mopern JourNALISM. C. G. Miller. $2.68 
Story oF Our LAND AND Peopte. G. W. 
Moon and J. H. MacGowan. $4.16 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.: 
CANADIAN EpucaTION TopaAy. 

Joseph Katz. $3.95 


Charles E. Merrill Books, 

Ohio: 

SPELLING FOR Worp Mastery. D. H. 
Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson. Skill- 
texts for Grades 2, 3, 4. $0.64 each. 
Grade 2 in three editions—manuscript 
writing, cursive writing, and manu- 
script to cursive writing. Teacher’s 
Manuals for Grades 2, 3, 4. Teacher’s 
Manuals for Textbooks 7, 8 


15 E. 40th St., 


Henry 





Edited by 


Columbus 16, 


| | Philosophical Library, Inc., 
| New York 16, N. Y.: 
Principles OF ArT TEACHING. Ruth Mock. 


$6 
THE PsycHOLOGICAL BAsIs OF EDUCATION. 
E. A. Peel. $6 


Popular Library, Inc., 10 East 40th St. 

New York 16, N. Y.: 

Wuy Jounny Can’t Reap, AND WHAT 
You Can Do Asout It. Rudolf Flesch. 


$0.25 


Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.: 
DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Edited by E. N. Hayes. $4 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4: 
PHILADELPHIA WORKERS IN A CHANGING 
Economy. Gladys L. Palmer. $6 


University of Philippines, Manila, Philip- 
pines: 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WorKSHOP on Im- 
proving the Secondary School Curric- 
ulum. Coordinators, A. Isidro and H. D. 
Drummond 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 -E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N.Y: 
Your ADOLESCENT AT HOME AND IN 
ScuHoo.. Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. 
$3.95 


Wonder Books, Inc., 
York 10, N. Y.: 
Att Azout Basy. Pre-primer level. AWAY 

I Go. Pre-primer. WE Live ON A Farm. 
Primer. A WisH For BILty. First Read- 
er. Readers and Workbooks. Elizabeth 
Cameron. $0.25 each 


1107 Broadway, New 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ORIENTATION IN STUDENT Teacuinc. N. G. 
Meyer, J. R. Wildrick, and Mrs. Pauline 
H. Peterson, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. 68 pp. College Bookstore. $1 
Intended as a ready reference for current 

problems, as well as a future guide toward 

more successful teaching. Chapter topics in- 
clude Teacher-Personality Can Be Cultivated, 

The Cooperating Teacher and Student Teach- 

er, Special Instructions for Seniors, Supple- 

mentary Requirements for the Health and 

Physical Education Student Teaching Pro- 

gram, Media for Professional Growth, A 

Study of Human Relations, Learning through 

Observation, That First Day, Planning for 

Teaching, Signs of Good Teaching, NEA 

Code of Ethics, The Instructional Trip. 


National Education Association 


Ciass SIZE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
oF UrsAN Scuoot Districts, 1955-56. 
Special Memo, July, 1956. $0.25. TEAcH- 
ER OPINION ON Pupit BEHAVIOR, 1955-56. 
Research Bulletin, April, 1956. $0.50. 


Research Division 


CurrENT Issues IN HicHER EDUCATION, 
1956. Proceedings of the Eleventh An- 
nual National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill., March 5-7, 1956. 
Association for Higher Education. $4 


EpucaTION a Key to Lasting Peace. Official 
Report, AASA 82nd Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, N.J., February 18-23, 
1956. $3. TEACHER ORIENTATION: OFF 
To A Goop Start. $0.50. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 


Epucation’s MEETING AT THE SUMMIT. 
Portfolio of Reports from the White 
House Conference on Education De- 
signed to Help Build Continuing Public 
Interest in Schools. $1. Person To PER- 
son. The Classroom Teacher’s Public 
Relations. $0.75. National School Public 
Relations Association 
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[NVITATION TO TEACHING . . . If you Have 
What It Takes! National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Association Future 
Teachers of America 


‘It Decorates . .. Most FLowerty.” The 
Korean Chapter in the Story of the 
Overseas Teachers Fund. Committee on 
International Relations. 


SAILING INTO Reapinc. How Your Child 
Learns to Read in the Elementary 
School. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. $0.50 


THE TEACHER AND THE WELL-BEING OF 
Society. Assembly of Delegates, Manila, 
Philippines, August 1-8, 1956. World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession 


TeacHING HicH-ScHooL Science. What 
Research Says to the Teacher. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. $0.25 


These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


U S. Government 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON EpucaTion. A Report 
to the President. $0.40 


Home Protection Exercises. A Family 
Action Program. Third Edition, Revised 
March, 1956. Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. $0.25 


Navy OccupationaL Hanpsoox. A Man- 
ual for Civilian Guidance Counselors, 
Schools, Libraries, Employment, and 
Youth Agencies. Information for Men 
and Women. Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Department of the Navy 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education 


CurRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
Pustic ScHooL Systems: Large Cities, 
1954-55. Circular No. 472. $0.30 


EpucaTIon IN Mexico. Bulletin, 1956, No. 
1. $0.55 


EDUCATION IN TAIWAN, Formosa. Bulletin, 
1956, No. 3. $0.20 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES, 
1955. Circular No. 468. $0.30 


RADIO AND TELEVISION BIBLIOGRAPHY. Bul- 
letin, 1956, No. 2. $0.25 


THE STATE AND PusBLIcLy SupporTeD LI- 
BRARIES. Structure and Control at the 
State Level. Misc. No. 24. $0.55 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF. 
Bulletin, 1955, No. 6. $0.35 


TRAINING FOR QuaNnTiITY Foop PREPARA- 
TION. Voc. Division Bulletin No. 261. 
$0.20 

The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Dies 


Miscellaneous 


EpucaTIonaL CaTALoc, 1956. Psychologi- 
cal Tests, Reading Development Mate- 
rials, Guidance Services. LEARNING 
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Two new 1956 publications... I 
4 ippine tt 


textbooks 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 
edited by Stanley E. Dimond 





e « e for the high school grades, an interesting competent study of the 
social, religious, ethnic, and political problems—past and present—which are an 
inherent part of democratic living. 


LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


by Irene E. McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas 


e e e suitable for a high school personal regimen or home economics survey 
course, LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS deals in a practical, interesting 
manner with the most prevalent teen-age problems, as determined from the 
results of a survey of over 2000 teen-agers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by C. W. Collier, Gibsonia 
and 
Henry S. Klock, Carlisle 


Chicago ° Philadelphia ° Atlanta . Dallas ° Toronto 














Poon ee ee 


FLY TWA tind. 





then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe ... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down... 20 months to pay. Call your 
TWA travel agent or send coupon. 









John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. PS, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
Oj Summer Tours OD Sabbatical Travel 


C) Holiday Discount Fares OC Time-Pay Plan 
CJ Independent travel to 


FLY THE FINEST 


ny TWA 








(countries) 


Name 





Address 
City State Tel 








Position 











aBout Tests. $0.50. You anp TV. How 
a Television Picture Gets from the Stu- 
dio to You. $0.60. UNDERSTANDING THE 
OrHer Sex. $0.50. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


Games Make SPELLING Fun. A Teaching 
Aid to Better Spelling. John F. Dean, 
Box 211, Newport Beach, California. 


$0.50 


How to Finp Out asoutT THE UNITED 
Nations. $0.25. THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. What It Is, What It Does, How 
It Works. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Or- 
GANIZATION. What It Is, What It Does, 


How It Works. THe Sea. A Conference 
Studied its Resources. THE Unitep Na- 
TIONS AND THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL Or- 


GANIZATIONS. 


Unitep Nations HeEap- 


quarters. UN Fact Series. United Na- 
tions, Department of Public Informa- 


tion, New York, N. Y. 


New Frontiers OF Rurat America. Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 2153 Flerida Ave., 


Washington 8, D. C. $1 


Sotvinc BeHAvior Prosiems. A Collec- 
tion of Teacher-Pupil Relations Cases. 
Publication Resulting from 1954 and 
1955 Annual Work Conferences. West 


Virginia Education Association, 


1558 


Quarrier St., Charleston 1, West Virginia 





Home 
for the 


Holidays... ' 


or away 


to 
Adventure 


GREYHOUND. 
gives more Travel Pleasure 


Thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 


Scenicruiser Luxury, the newest 
and finest in highway travel 
comfort, relaxes you with velvet- 
smooth Air-Suspension Ride, 
thrills you with panoramic sight- 
seeing. There’s a complete wash- 
room on every Scenicruiser. 


offer you carefree, pre-planned 
vacation trips, individual or es- 
corted, to gay resorts, big cities, 
scenic wonderlands anywhere in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, even 


Cuba and Hawaii! 








FREE! COLORFUL 
GREYHOUND 
TOUR FOLDER 
Mail to 
Greyhound Tour 
Department 
71 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Name 





Address 





City and State 





Send me special 


information on a tour to 





T+11-56 





The Teacher 


A teacher sat at her desk one day, 

Her pupils all were out at play. 

She said to herself “What do I here 

With this motley crowd of kids s« 
queer?” 


“Am I a machine that runs alway, 

Or a slave that grinds for the monthl; 
pay. 

Or a soul afire with the love of truth 

That sees some promise in this mass 
of youth,” 


“T shall not fold up in a sense of de- 
feat, 

I shall not beat a sad retreat. 

I shall do my best, come what may, 

And set high aims for each next day.” 


For forty years the time went on; 

Sometimes on her heart there rolled a 
stone. 

More often the quickening love for 
her work 

Over-mastered every urge to shirk. 


At last the time of retirement came; 

They called a meeting to honor her 
name. 

What had she done? Well, who could 
tell? 

Who could the syllables of destiny 
spell? 


They came from near, they came from 
far; 

No circumstances seemed a bar. 

They brought her gifts and they 
brought her love. 

It seemed the heavens had opened 
above. 


Who came? The gray haired, learned 
judge, 

The preacher whom evil could not 
budge. 

The honored governor who ruled the 
State, 

The philosopher who dealt with fate. 


The Mariner who sounded the ocean’s 
bottom, 

The scientist who crushed the atom. 

The doctor who daily cured disease, 

The statesman who fought for lasting 
peace. 


Fathers and mothers their tribute 
brought, 

Sweet-faced children her glances 
sought. 

They made their speeches; she had her 
say. 


Tear-bedimmed eyes closed the meet- 
ing that day. 


—Joun I. WoopruFrr 
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Notes and News 








CLARENCE R. ORENDORF, who for- 
merly served as assistant, has been 
made superintendent of York County 
schools to succeed Huber D. Strine, de- 
ceased. 


Epwin J. FLEGAL, supervising prin- 
cipal of Portage and president of the 


PSEA Department of Administration, | 
has been named a member of the reso- | 


lutions committee of AASA. 


Paut J. MisNeR, president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has also announced that 
the following people from Pennsyl- 
vania will serve as members of major 
committees of the AASA for 1956-57: 
Audit Committee, JoHn S. Carrt- 
WRIGHT, superintendent, Allentown; 
Advisory Council, W. W. EsHELMAN, 
supervising principal, Upper Dublin 
Township, Fort Washington, ALFRED 
W. BEATTIE, superintendent, Allegheny 
County schools, and H. Austin Swy- 
DER, Sayre. 


Joun R. Rackiey has been named | 
dean of the College of Education at | 


Pennsylvania State University. He suc- | 


ceeds Marion R. Trabue who retired 


June 30 with emeritus rank. Since last | 


October, Doctor Rackley has served as 
deputy commissioner in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 


MarK L. RayMonpD, an instructor at 


Central High School, Scranton, for the | 


past 33 years, has not missed a single 
day of school—as a student and a 
teacher—in 50 years. Mr. Raymond is 
a member of the PSEA Board of Re- 


tirement Trustees. 


ANNE PuGLIsI, reading clinician in 


the Donora public schools, supervised | 


a summer Reading Clinic for teachers 
at the Pennsylvania State University. 
She chose as the theme of this reading 
laboratory “Reading Is Fun.” 


Date W. Hovux, whose resignation 
as president of State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, became effective on 
June 30, is the new director of com- 


munity relations of WQED, metropoli- | 


tan Pittsburgh’s educational television 


station. He held his former post for ten | 


years. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


Eart A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh’s 
school superintendent for the past ten 
years, announces that he plans to retire 
in June of 1958. 


ne 


a suggestion 


Lon H. Co.zorn, a Pittsburgh high 
school chemistry teacher, received the 
first honorary master’s degree ever 
bestowed by Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. As a high school chem- 
istry teacher, Mr. Colborn, who started 
more than 300 of his pupils on science 
and engineering careers, has been 
teaching chemistry at Taylor Allder- 
dice High School for 34 years. 


Ss 


we hope proves helpful 








Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 


EXCITING CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 







VWim-m-Fasy and 
fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 
Folks are thrilled. 
Each mold turns 
out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, all roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 


For set of 8 CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 454 x 214”... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface ...and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis.,and send $1. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 






The bright, lively flavor and 


pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, former su- 
perintendent of schools of York, has 
been named staff associate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Educational 
Service Bureau. This Bureau is a re- 
search and consulting agency for 
schools of all kinds. Doctor Ferguson 
will devote his time primarily to field 
work with schools in Central Pennsy]l- 
vania, but will continue to live in York. 


V. A. Martin, for nearly 40 years 
State adviser of vocational agriculture 
instruction in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has resigned his post. 


Mr. Martin has joined a Cumberland 
County lumber firm as its office 
manager. 


L. H. SNADER is the new superinten- 
dent of schools in Port Allegany’s 
union school district. Mr. Snader was 
formerly chief of the Department of 
Secondary Education in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Mary Bruspaker, Latin and guid- 
ance teacher at New Cumberland High 
School, won the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers schol- 
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HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY) « 
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An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 


arship to study at American Academy 
in Rome this summer. 


Mary BoNAVENTURE MCANDREW, re- 
tired superintendent of the Carbondale 
schools, was honored on October 2 ai 
the eighth annual Distinguished Daugh 
ters of Pennsylvania presentation 
luncheon held in the Executive Man- 
sion in Harrisburg. The Distinguished 
Daughter awards have been presented 
annually since 1949 to Pennsylvania 
women who have made outstanding 
contributions through personal service, 
effort, and humanitarianism in the 
arts, sciences, professions, and fields of 
welfare. Miss McAndrew was honored 
as a leader in the cause of publi: 
school teachers. She campaigned ac- 
tively for passage of the Tenure Act. 


LeversIA L. Powers, who from 1940 
to 1951 was Chief of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the Department of Public In- 
struction, has returned to the United 
States on home leave after spending 
four years with the International Co- 
operation Administration in Honduras. 
There she was Technical Director of 
Elementary and Teacher Education for 
SCIDE, the United States-Honduras 
Cooperative rural educational agency. 
which is operated under the auspices of 
ICA, the agency responsible for the 
Mutual Security Program. 


ALVIN A. SWENSON, SR., president of 
A. A. Swenson, Inc., Philadelphia, and 
a former president of the Pennsylvania 
School Directors Association, is a 
member of the Education Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for the year 1956-57. 


S. JUNE SMITH, supervisor of special 
education for the Lancaster County 
public schools, has written a new series 
of psychological studies concerning 
children of school age. Each study out- 
lines the general characteristics, idio- 
syncrasies, and needs of a particular 
age. They are available to teachers at 
no cost through the Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company, Lancaster, which 
is publishing the studies in a series of 
attractive folders. Free copies may be 
had by writing to the Educational 
Service Department of the Company. 


Mrs. Epna W. GrirFin of Phila- 
delphia and Foster G. ULricu of 
Lebanon, members of the PSEA’s Com- 
mission on Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence, served as members of a special 
committee of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission to investigate conditions in 
Bridgewater, New Jersey. 
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re 
ale Coming Soon! the series that talks with children - - 
at = 
oh THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES for grades 1-8 
one by Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robt. A. McCracken 
an- 3 
1ed Here is a new reading series for grades 1-8 with a wealth of fresh, new material that 
ted. talks with children at their individual experience level. The entire series—books, activity 
ai, books, and Teachers’ Editions—is based upon extensive research and the authors’ long 
4 experience in the field of reading. Numerous features that have been praised by pre- 
ng publication reviewers include two types of readiness programs, the activities suggested 
ce, by many of the stories, the built-in Diagnostic Tests designed especially for the 
the Sheldon Series by Dr. Sheldon, the unique senior pre-primer, and the freshness of the 
Oi i material in the stories, poems, and plays. 
red 
lic a o a 
a Children love “to do” with 
rf. i ° ° e 
: EXPLORING SCIENCE-the science-doing series for grades 1-6 

AQ) 
7 by Walter A. Thurber 
[n- In EXPLORING SCIENCE, every page sets the stage for pupil action. This series con- 
ed ; tains hundreds of original, easy-to-do experiments that can be performed by your pupils 
ng with equipment of little or no cost. Top-notch guidance in Teachers’ Editions. 

o Fe 
‘oO é 
as. E 

of | ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
for , 
‘i Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
cy, 

of 
he 

: Rand M¢Nally & Company, celebrating its 100th anniversary, 
nc £ 
lia 7 proudly announces the creation of 

a . 

of 
he § 
ial ff 
ity § 
ies 
ng : 
ut- 
10- { 
ar coumeuos 

at i FECES TTS SS SOAS SS 
ial 

h ‘ A startling and revolutionary concept designed to pe OUR ee FRATUCES . — 
f help the student visualize the character and dis- pero is = bsg Pr pm me sda 
c poate : : 
, tribution of physical and man-made phenomena tint into the next to remove sharp breaks in elevation. 
“ over the earth s surface. "3 as @ full-color photographic portrayals of map symbols 
ial For the first time a third dimension is created by along the bottom of the map. @ two classifications of 
: accurately merging the color of one elevation with type—large bold face type for observance from the 
; the next elevation, there-by imparting a feeling of student's desk; smaller type for close reference. @ the 
la- reality. use of special symbols to designate metropolitan areas. 
of 
as Education Division © Rand MSNally & Company «= P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
m.- Remember ... the Rand McNally Representative in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 
wa Charles W. Jennings J. A. Garrison Robert R. Pennington Marshall P. Smith 
ll 60 Prospect Street 1027 N. College St. P. O. Box 725 Box 160, RR 2 

in Attica, New York Carlisle, Penn. Binghamton, New York Farmington, N. J. 
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Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 


Stories 





You'll find these i 
carefully graded ~~ 
books inspiring? 
to your pupils, { 
They are help- 

ful in stimulat- ii cen 
ing even the most apathetic reader. See 
your superintendent’s examination copies. 

Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD TODAY 


By Comfort and Bailey 


map 





¥ Simple travel books about 
i the peoples in distant lands 

\ in modern times—from a 
‘-: child’s viewpoint. Exciting, 
true to facts and informa- 







1% 





Stive. Illustrated in color. 
" oF For grades, 5-7. 

ee LS ee eee $1.72 
Alpine Paths............ ; a2 
Forests and Fiords . Be 
Here’s Carlos of Mexico...... . 1.72 
Temple Town to Tokyo. . 1.72 
To London, To London...... ; 1.88 
Our Neighbors of the Pacific... .. 1.96 


NEW AIR AGE BOOKS 
By Hazel Corson 


Two _ scientifically accurate, 
easy-to-read books for the 
space conscious child. Mys- 
tery, suspense, humor and 
surprise keep interest at high-, 
est pitch. Fascinatingly illus-‘€ 
trated in 3 colors. Each 96 

pages—for 3d grade. 


Peter & the Rocket Ship... .. 
Peter & the Two Hour Moon.. 


THE BUTTONS BOOKS 

By Edith McCall 
Stories for beginners, il- 
lustrated in color. The 
big, jolly Button family 
cares more for fun than 
style, so Bucky’s life is 
full of exciting fun. 





. $1.68 
. 1.68 





Bucky Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer. $1.32 


Buck Buttons—Easy Primer. . 1.32 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer.. 1.36 
Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade. . . 1.40 
Buttons Go Camping—2nd Grade 1.60 
Buttons at the Soap Box Derby— 

3rd Grade 4 Hasta nerd 1.60 


All books bound in lasting library bindings. 


Ask our representative about these books 
or write for description. 





Benefic Press 


DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Good Books for School and Library 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39 
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| HONORS 

Curtis J. Cay, administrator in 
the North Braddock schools, was re- 
cently appointed trustee of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, by Gover- 
nor Leader. Mr. Clay has served as 
teacher and principal in the North 
Braddock School System for 20 years. 


ELtmer B. CotTtTre lL, chief of the 
Division of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in the Department of 
Public Instruction, received the Honor 
Award of the Eastern District Associ- 


ation of the American Association for | 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- | 


reation of the NEA at the annual con- 


ference in Atlantic City in April. As | 


vice president of the Physical Educa- 
tion Division, Doctor Cottrell was 


responsible for seven section meetings | 


and one division meeting during the 
conference. 


Eart A. DimMIck, superintendent of | 


schools in Pittsburgh, is the Pittsburgh 
Optimist Club’s “Man of the Year.” 


The club announcement said Doctor | 


| “Man of the Year.” They are: (1) “In- 
tense interest in the development of 
good sportsmanship in the youth of 
this city”; 
mism despite the adverse and hazard- 
ous conditions under which he has 
headed the vast Pittsburgh public 
school system.” 


Mae C. Harter, adviser, Blue and 
White, newspaper of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, 
received the gold key award of the 


Dimmick fulfilled two qualifications as | 


(2) “An unfailing opti- | 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association | 


at its spring convention. 


CLypE R. SpmTzNER, commercial 
manager of radio station WIP and 
former teacher in Coatesville, has been 
elected chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Charles Morris Price School 
of Advertising and Journalism in 


Philadelphia. 
JATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, the of- 


| ficial magazine of the Nations! Con- | 


| gress of Parents and Teachers, ob- 

| serves its 50th anniversary year begin- 

| ning in November. The magazine now 

| hes a circulation of approximately 
400,000. 











FREE: 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING AIDS 
Measures of 
DEMOCRACY 


A new and interesting approach to 
the social, economic, and _ political 
structures of democracy. Suitable for 
supplementary studies, classroom dis- 
cussions, and student projects in so- 
cial science, and especially in eri- 
can history and Problems of Democ- 
racy. For ades eight to twelve. 

Student Lesson Sheets, in full color, 
present an interesting comparison of 
the democracies of the United States 
and Switzerland and suggest studies 
of the fundamentals behind Ameri- 
can democracy. Two teacher Work- 
sheets, one on people, institutions, 
and government, and one on manu- 
facturing, industry, and trade, offer 
suggestions for additional projects 
and studies. Valuable Bibliographies 
and advanced word study lists in- 
cluded. 

Written especially for American 
schools by Dr. Norman L. Stamps of 
Rutgers University. Classroom tested 
in schools throughout the country. 
Contains no advertising. 

Individual teachers and school ad- 
ministrators may have a supply of 
Student Lesson Sheets, one for each 
student, and sets of Teacher Work- 
sheets, one set for each teacher. 
Please mention name of school, grades 
and subjects taught and specify for 
how many individual students and for 
how many teachers. All materials 
shipped prepaid and without charge 
or obligations. 


Educational Service Department 
THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 


INFORMATION CENTER, INC. 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 


INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 


2 SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 


HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 


ACCIDENT 


INCIDENTAL AND 
RGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 


OFFERS ... 
“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers - Ages 18 to 60 5 
NON-CANCELLABLE and i 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 

" We Age 65 
For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Box 597 — Lancaster, Pa. 





** Serving Teachers Since 1912 +2 
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— J Pitadetphia Hs ron LOG ro LIVING 
“Not Delinquents” Booklet 1 ' 
Sayre Junior High School, Philadel- . 3 ; 
phia, distributed at the conclusion of 
the 1955-56 term a booklet entitled 
“We Are Not Delinquents.” Prepared 
‘ | by the faculty, students, and parents, 
- the booklet tells the other side of the 
- delinquency story—of the vast ma- oa 
- jority of youngsters who are growing > i : me es 
: up to be fine men and women and good 
; The thirty-six pages picture unique | 
4 | activities and areas which contribute 
: foreword is by Robert Wayne Clark, . 
s principal; Milton Gewertz made the | 
; general plan and lay-out. “Timber!” And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
d , or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
: Index To Advertisers furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
t dean Seis “heats 128 the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 
3 Allyn and Bacon, Inc. ..... DA Sad 125 
S American Seating Co. ... Inside back cover 
4 Association of American Railroads .. 127 
s Baltimore Teachers Agency ......... 128 
. Beckley-Cardy Co. .... ED eo) 
é [ei i) | cr eres 119 
) Childrens Press .. eS eey 119, 120 
Caravan Tours ....<... eat 119 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ... 92 
: j NONE topless ec cet shines Te a ee 
=n » General Science Service Co. ...... . 89 3 
t | Great American Teachers Agency .... 128 Le ware ® as oe 
é | Greyhound Lines .................. 122 | Trees are one of our most valuable After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
Kurtz Bros. ........ eis ts 58 erga 118 national resources. Many lumber com- are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
Leather Co., Inc, S&S ....... --.. Lig panies have established large-scale “tree lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
DUDBIMCOR. es fences 2.8. 25's cas oes 121 farms” where timber is grown as a crop lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
National Coal Association .......... 117 to supply wood for our future needs. finishing mills all over America. 
National Education Association, Divi- 
RIO Ore MRNACOE orc cae viacs 120 
National Embossing Co. ............ 90 
arid: MeNamy © ‘Go. 23. ve. ..6 806. 125 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. ... 93 
mpencer Press, NGs. 6.6. 6k ee as 115 
State Teachers Colleges . . Back cover 
Damier MNRORE tfc. 8c. ats eee es 119 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life Insur- 
SO Ce eee eee Pee ee 126 
Temple University (Teachers Col- 
Maer ie . Inside front cover %, “ 
T fe er - oer: 
View Pra Bg owe be About a third of our wood is used for 
Washj N me 1 I Recess C ear es 118 lumber. Much of the rest is converted to your town delivers many useful products 
war ‘ndltOa ational eee ee, -e pulp for making paper. Newspapers and derived from trees. There are literally 
/atchmakers of Switzerland ........ 126 magazines and most of the books in thousands of them, including pencils and 
Watson Sales Co. BGO SGC cratic 119 schools and libraries are printed on paper pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
—— st oe 9 tite e eed 124 made from wood pulp. and cellophane. 
frigley, Witham Jr. €o. ............. 323 
Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
| most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
N is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 
ecr O Ogy form of general transportation. ‘ 
“xe A ; y * 
Carvin G. Moyer, former teacher in Association of 
Schuylkill County, September 22 American Railroads 
Tuomas W. Hoop, teacher in Pitts- | WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
burgh schools for over 30 years, | 
C b Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
September 19 p : . 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 27. 
NAL NOVEMBER, 1956 127 











Huser D. StRInE, superintendent of 
York County schools, September 20 


Ritxa B. Tarr, teacher in Taylor All- 
derdice and Allegheny High Schools, 
Pittsburgh, before her retirement in 
1947, September 21 


Leo R. TRAvis, superintendent of Mc- 
Keesport schools, September 21 


Epwarp O. McKEE, teacher in Mc- 
Keesport Technical High School, 
September 21 


C. H. W. PuLien, former director of 
secondary education in Pittsburgh 
public schools, August 4 


SarAH Purwips, Library, educator for 
35 years and teacher in Bethel Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, schools be- 
fore her retirement in 1953, Septem- 
ber 21 


Leonarp R. CUTSHALL, retired, 41 
years of experience in education 
field, nine of which were in Baldwin- 
Whitehall schools, Allegheny County, 
August 26 


SaRAH MARGARET STOFFREGEN, 38 
years of experience in education 
field, last fourteen of which were in 
Baldwin-Whitehall public schools as 
an elementary teacher, August 24 


Mrs. Cora GAMBLE, Shade Gap, 
former teacher in Dublin Township 
and Mt. Union schools, Huntingdon 
County, September 11 


ELMER Jupson MappEN, Three Springs, 
former teacher in Huntingdon and 
Fulton Counties, May 18 


Mrs. CHRISTINE WEYANT, Saltillo, 
former teacher in Lewistown and 


Saltillo Joint High School, July 20 


ANNA KLEEFELD, teacher in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools of 
Philadelphia before her retirement 
in 1940, June 11 


Anna Davipson, teacher in the John 


H. Webster school, Philadelphia, be- 


fore her retirement five years ago. 


Epwarp J. DEVINE, principal of Dun- 
more Borough High School, Lacka- 
wanna County, October 3 


ELIzABETH A. MALICK, teacher in 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 20 years, October 7 


Mrs. RutH CLENDENIN, English teacher 
in Buckingham and Central Bucks 
High School, July 28 


NELL Drxon, music teacher in North 
Braddock schools for 26 years, July 
20 


NICHOLAS STEFKO, English teacher in 
Scott High School, North Braddock, 


for sixteen years, April 16 


FRANCES BEECH, teacher and principal 
in Allen school, Pittsburgh, before 
her retirement in 1933, October 6 


ANNE E. SONNENBERG, North Brad- 
dock, teacher in the home economics 
department of Homeville Junior 
High School, West Mifflin, since 
1932, June 22 


Calendar 


November 2-3—Eighteenth Annual Art 
Education Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 

November 2-3—Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Assn. of Deans of Women, The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls 

November 3—Annual Teachers and 
Administrators Conference, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

November 3—Southeastern Convention 
District, Norristown 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 16-17—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris- 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 18-20—Department of Su- 








immediately. “Why pu 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investi 
years of experience in placing teachers—over 
agement—give you Tr guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 

your future in inexperienced hands?’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


ate these through us? Our many 
ty years under the same man- 














1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th year. 
We have the better positions in 
Florida, Maryland, Virginia, Washington 
$3400.00 WRITE TODAY $5600.00 
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Established 1880 Successor to THE Pets lL eaoee S BUSRAU 76th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH S ALLENTO 
Member National pill <P of Teachers” caus 
AMS ‘| BALTIMORE icc 
AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


pervision and Curriculum, Annual 
Meeting, Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona 

November 19—Dedication Day, Com- 
memorating Anniversary of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

November 22-24—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 

November 23-24—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Claridge Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 25-December 1—National 
Children’s Book Week 

November 29-December 1—Pa. Music 
Educators Assn. Annual Conf., Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 30-December 1—Conf., 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Pa. 
State University 

December 9-15—Bill of Rights Week 

December 27-29—PSEA 
Harrisburg 

December 28—Annual Luncheon of 
Pa. Branch of American Childhood 
Education during PSEA Convention, 
12:00 noon, in Governor’s Room, 
Penn-Harris Hotel 


Convention, 


1957 

February 15-20—AASA Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 29-30—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia 

April 4—NEA Centennial 
Party 

April 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre 

April 11—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, 9th Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 13—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning 

April 23-27—International Conf., In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 

April 27—Pa. State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Newville 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 


Birthday 
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“1 Reduce classroom noise with 
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Ho. Sturdy steel standards replace ordinary “card table” design, 
e e a 7 - . © 
permit pupils to get in and out with minimum chair scraping! 
nal 
, No. 329 Unit Table and No. 368 Envoy® Chair are of sturdy, die-formed steel 
1S1C construction; come in a wide range of sizes. Amerex® high-pressure-type plastic 
enn top on the 329 projects beyond capacious open-front book-box, so that tables may 
be grouped tightly together to form large work surface for group activity. 
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HE DIFFERENCE between American Seating No. 329 Unit Tables 
of., 8 
, and four-legged tables is often the difference between quiet 
vm AMERICAN bes pe a a P ; as 
The secret? The No. 329’s pedestal steel standards permit pupils 
gh SEATING , whan ee 
to get in and out with minimum chair scraping. What’s more, 
they allow closer spacing, save valuable room. 
In- Companion Envoy No. 368 Chair is designed for good posture 
nal 16th at Hamilt Philadelphia 30, P and comfort. Deep-curved back with self-adjusting back-rail, and 
ar hamilton, rhitadelphia ov, ra. short-roll-front seat, accommodate all child sizes. 
cal 212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. These use-values are typical reasons why more schools buy 
American Seating furniture than any other make. Wouldn’t you 
ihe rather have American Seating for your school, too? 
rg 
en- =—_—_ ee ee ee eS eS SS EE SE ES EE ee ES ES EE ES SS ES EE ES ES ES EE EE ES eS ee Se 
ia- School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
1a SEND FOR OUR School Tables  oapere= matey Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc Oo M P L E T E € A T A L Oo G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Ss Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
* Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
AL 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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CHEYNEY Home Economics Buildi: 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


The fourteen state teachers colleges confer the Bachelor of Science degree 
in secondary and elementary education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 
graduates of its teachers colleges. 

Each college has a highly qualified and experienced faculty. All of the 
teachers have had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for practice teaching are operated on all campuses. 

Costs—Board and room $432 for a college year of nine months. Fees vary CLARION > 
from $115 to $274 per year according to the curriculum selected. ' - aa lines 
There is a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social and cultural 4° eS ” 
activities. :9 

All of the colleges provide assistance in the placement of their graduates 
in positions. 

Enter a dedicated profession in a college devoted solely to teaching. 

Summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may ad- 
vance their professional preparation. 

Further details and requirements for admission are available from each 
college on request. 












Classroom Building 


